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May Recognize Soviet. 


NEW and unpleasant issue is be- 
A ing forced on us and our allies. 

Namely the bolshevik govern- 
ment of Russia, under German pressure, 
has put the question point-blank to us 
whether we are going to recognize it 
or not and whether we are to be con- 
sidered as friends or as enemies. The 
allies would have liked to defer this 
ticklish question until the chaotic situa- 
tion in Russia had cleared up and they 
might see who is to be who there. In 
other words the position of the allies 
toward affairs in Russia has been one 
of friendly neutrality and very watch- 
ful and wishful waiting. They do not 
approve of the bolshevik usurpers by 
any means, but they may be forced to 
make a bargain with them and recog- 
nize their government, as a matter of 
expediency and for the purpose of pre- 
venting the Teutons from gaining abso- 
lute control there. The Teuton propa- 
gandists are busy among the Russians 
and are telling them that Germany is 
their best friend and that the allies are 
really their enemies, who cannot and 
will not do anything for them. This 
country had advanced some 325 mil- 
lions of money to Russia, and Great 
Britain and France had loaned her 
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PREIGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED 


plied to Russia were abandoned to the 
Teutons, who are now using them. 
Thousands of tons of war materials 
which the allies furnished for Russia 
are piled up at Vladivostok. The allies 


sure that he will not turn and use 
these things against us. U.S. Ambassa- 


dor Francis, in Russia, has warned the 
Russians that they must fight or they 
will become German slaves, but they 











Yes, Yes, Our Boys Are Really Over There. Here Are Some of Them Hauling a Field-Gun 


into Position to Hunt Out the Hun. 


Note the Netting Which is Used for the Purpose 


of Camonflaging the Gun and Concealing it from the Eyes of the Hun Airmen. 


are perfectly willing to keep on help- 
ing the Russians provided there is any 
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More Sammies on the Job in France. The Huns Said That We Wouldn’t Fight, and 
That in Any Case Our Soldiers Would be Scared of Them and Run Away. 


No Signs 


of Running Have been Seen Yet»-Except a Tendency to Run in the Direction of Berlin. 


nearly six billions up to the tim@ the 
bolsheviks got control, and then they 
Stopped giving help either in funds or 
Many of the motor-trucks 
and other things that this country sup- 


supplies. 


not be turned over to the Huns. 


It is 
like trusting a drunken thief with our 
money and a loaded revolver; he in- 
sists on being trusted and we may be 
forced to trust him, but we can’t be 


are not in a mood to take good advice. 
The Russians in Siberia have shown 
their resentment by attacking Japanese 
who live there. Japan some time ago 
landed troops at Vladivostok for the 
purpose of protecting her citizens. It 
was reported that Japan was backed up 
in this move by England, France and 
this country. However, President Wil- 
son let it be known that the United 
States would not countenance any in- 
vasion of Siberia by the allies, This left 
Japan up in the air. Some of her lead- 
ers advocate an aggressive course in 
Siberia, while others urge that for pol- 
icy’s sake it is wiser to compromise 
with the bolsheviks and get along 
with them. Russian Foreign Minister 
Tchitcherin now charges that the con- 
suls of the allies at Vladivostok, in- 
cluding the United States, have been 
aiding and abetting the counter-revolu- 
tionists who are trying to overthrow 
the bolshevik authority. And he de- 
mands that the allies shall punish these 
officials and give recognition to the 
soviet government, or do the other 
thing. The allied diplomats in Russia 
have the difficult task of smoothing the 
bolsheviks down, but these bolsheviks 
are the roughest kind of people and 
they don’t take to smoothing. They 
regard the allied nations as being hope- 
lessly “capitalistic” and they look on 
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them with suspicion and hatred. To 
give the Russians aid now might be like 
pouring money down a rat-hole; they 
have already repudiated Russia’s debts 
and declared that they will not be paid, 
and it is a good deal to expect that the 
allies will extend them additional help. 
On the other hand Germany is in a 
position to give them this help, and if 
she is allowed to do it she will get a 
sure mortgage on them. Russia will 
then be lost to our side not only during 
the war but for the whole future. That 
is why many keen students of the situa- 
tion believe that the best thing left is 
to recognize the bolshevik regime and 
give Russia all the aid we possibly can, 
in the hope that she will make good use 
of it and not betray the allies a second 
time. Measures are being adopted to 
develop this policy. An organization 
called the American League to Aid and 
Co-operate with Russia has just been 
formed at a conference held at Wash- 
ington attended by prominent men 
from all over the country. Russia is 
suffering from a terrible food shortage 
herself, and the Teutons are making 
things worse by robbing her of what 
little food she has. The peasants have 
been misled by roseate promises of a 
socialistic. utopia where they would 
have no work to do but would live on 
the fat of the land. As long as they 
could pillage and loot, this: was all 
right but now they have about reached 
the end of their string. Hunger is 
bringing them to their senses but is 
also maddening them. This is the au- 
spicious time for giving them help, and 
if we do give it and give it ungrudg- 
ingly they will remember us as their 
friends. This is the way many of our 
public men are now arguing. 


Soldiers to Russia? 


The ablest size-up of the entire war 
situation that we have seen from any 
source comes from Capt. Clarence 
Wiener, who in spite of. his Teuton 
name and extraction is an ardent Amer- 
ican and who is also a thorough expert 
in military affairs and world politics. 
Capt. Wiener says there is just one key 
to the situation, and that is to back up 
the Russians from the word “go” and 
rely on them to “come back” and drive 
in the Huns from the rear. 

He urges the prompt sending of say 
six divisions of soldiers, or about 80,000 
men, to Russia by way of Siberia, to 
serve as “a nucleus, a magnet, a rally- 
ing-point for the reorganization and 
redisciplining of the Russian soldiers 
and peasants.” He thinks these soldiers 
should be drawn from the Polish-Czech- 
Slav elerents in this country, who 
would fraternize with the Russians and 
give them new courage and confidence. 

He thinks that by this plan a fresh 
offensive against the Teutons could be 
launched next spring, from the east, 
and that it would result in the taking 
of Budapest and Vienna and the “sur- 
rounding of the German empire with a 
band of naked steel.” He adds that 
he made all these suggestions and many 
more to the government over a year ago 
but they were pigeonholed and ignored. 


However, thousands of “plans” for 
winning the war have been proposed 
to the government by outsiders, and 
it is impossible to accept any of these 
plans as a whole. Our government has 
its own well-mature? plans and these 
are co-ordinated with the plans of our 
allies. The men who are at the head 
know the situation better than those 
outside can possibly know it, and they 
must be relied on to do what seems to 
them best. 

There is constantly increasing hope 
that the various non-German elements 
in Austria-Hungary will start an up- 
rising against the Vienna government 
and either overthrow the Hapsburg 
dynasty or force a separate peace, or 
both. Dr. Masaryk the famous Bo- 
hemian leader is now in this country 
and he is organizing the Czechs, Slovaks 
and kindreds races in a movement 
whose object is to free these long-op- 
pressed races from the Austro-Hungar- 
ian yoke. 

The Serbs, though their country is in 
the hands of the Teutons, are still a 
factor in the situation and they are go- 
ing to make trouble for the Austrians. 
In short the Teutons are going to find 
that the Balkan question will not be 
settled until it is settled right and each 
big racial group is a.lowed self-govern- 
ment and a chance to develop. 

The ferment of revolution has es- 
caped from Russian and is now work- 
ing in both Austria and Germany. The 
war-lords resort to the most cruel mea- 
sures to counteract its spread but they 
can’t altogether prevent it. Their day 
of reckoning is coming and they are 
showing signs that they begin to rea- 
lize this.“ They have been appeasing 
their people with promises of victory 
and peace, but when the people find 
that they have been tricked and that the 
promised victory and indemnity are 
not forthcoming, there is a good chance 
that they will turn on these maniacal 
leaders and rend them limb from limb, 
in revenge. 

The position of the allies is slowly 
but steadily improving on the whole, 
and this fact cannot be concealed from 
the Teuton people indefinitely. In due 
time they are going to realize that the 
longer they keep up this war the bigger 
bill they will have to pay, and when 
that fact begins to dawn on their slug- 
gish minds the death-knell of the Ho- 
henzollerns and Hapsburgs will sound. 


Rumania Reduced to Serfdom. 


The kind of “peace” that the Huns 
have granted to Russia and Rumania is 
enough to prove to the allies once more 
that their only course is to fight on till 
they can dictate the peace terms, and 
not the kaiser. The Rumanian peace 


was formally signed at Bukarest, the 


capital of Rumania, May 5. Rumania 
had been left isolated by the defection 
of Russia and she had no choice but 
yield to the Huns and surrender uncon- 
ditionally. 

The treaty gives back to Bulgaria that 
part of the Dobrudja district which was 
added to Rumania by the Balkan war 
of 1913, and it cedes to the central pow- 


ers the northern part of the Dobrudja, 
reaching to the Danube. This gives 
them control of the estuary of the Dan- 
ube, where that great river reaches the 
Black sea. 

The western frontier of Rumania is 
“rectified” in favor of Austria. Namely 
Rumania gives Austria strips of terri- 
tory which include all the mountain 
passes into Rumania and also all strate 
gic points on the Danube. These ces- 
sions to Austria total . bout 3000 square- 
miles. Rumania is to give up all right to 
collect toll on the Danube or regulate 
navigation there, and warships of the 
central powers are to have free pass- 
age of the river. 

Rumania also has to give up to the 
Germans control of her great oil fields. 
She must disband her army, all excep! 
a small force for police purposes, and 
this force is to be under “supervision” 
of Teuton officers. The central pow- 
ers are to keep an “army of occupation” 
in Rumania, and Rumania is to bear the 
expense of this army and keep it sup- 
plied. 

Even the Rumanian courts are to be 
under the kaiser’s thumb, and “all the 
Rumania authorities must follow the 
direction which the commanders of 
the army of occupation consider re- 
quisite.” The treaty purposely remains 
silent on the amount of the indemnity 
that the Teutons are to exact from 
Rumania; this is left to “subsequent 
negotiations”, which means that the 
robbers will see how much there “is 
and then take all but just enough for 
the Rumanians to exist ¢ . 

Rumania must pay all claims for dam- 
ages done to Teuton and neutral proper- 
ty during the war, and must pay even 
the damages done by the Teutons 
themselves. King Ferdinand of Ruma- 
nia belongs to the Hohenzollern family 
and if that had not been the case prob- 
ably the kaiser would have imposed still 
harsher terms on Rumania. 

Many of the Teutons themselves feel 
that their governments have gone be- 
yond the limit and have hurt the Teu- 
ton cause by revealing that it stands 
for plunder and oppression. “This is 
no peace by understanding; it is a 
mailed-fist treaty”, observes the Leip- 
zig Volkszeitung. The Rumanians will 
make the best of the situation, hoping 
that, as one of their statesman says, 
their “woes will be transitory” and that 
the allies will “secure from the kaiser 
by force the justice that he refuses to 
render on principle.” 


Teuton “Sphere” to Arctic Ocean. 


The pan-German schemers are not 
content with pushing their “sphere” 
eastward through Russia, Serbia, Ru- 
mania etc., but they also have deep- 
laid plans for mortgaging to themselves 
a chain. of territories stretching north 
clear to the Arctic. Their idea is to 
secure a commercial outlet and politi- 
cal foothold on those waters. 

The “white” or anti-bolshevik forces 
in Finland, with the aid of German 
troops and ships, have pretty well es- 
tablished their power there, after much 
bloody fighting, and have set up a gov- 
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ernment of their own, of the republic 
order and of course under Germany’s 
wing. It is possible that the allies will 
give recognition to this new Finnish 
republic, in order to keep it in the 
neutral class as far as possible, 

The scheme of the Germans seems to 
be te use Finland as a club to keep 
Russia down, and as a tool for making 
further conquests on their own account. 
The Finns threaten that they will now 
advance across northern Russia and 
take Petrograd from the bolsheviks or 
reds. They have grievances against 
the reds, who committed atrocities in 
Finland—murdering people wholesale 
and looting banks, stores and homes be- 
fore they retreated. 

The Finns want to annex northern 
{ussia so they can have a good frontage 
on the Arctic ocean. In this way they 
would gain possession of the new rail- 
road that Russia has been building to 
connect Petrograd with Ekaterina har- 
bor. 

This new route and new port are of 
great value because the port is free of 
ice the year round, whereas the rest 
of the Arctic coast of Russia is icebound 
during the winter months. The Gulf 
stream runs away up around the north 
of Europe, as we know, and it gives a 
last lash of its tail right around the 
top of Norway in such a way that it 
keeps the neighboring Murman coast, 
as it is called, comparatively warm, in 
spite of its high latitude far above the 
Arctic clrcle. 

Russia long had a claim to a little 
strip of land known as Boris-Gleb which 
would give Finland a bare outlet on an 
arm of the Arctic ocean, adjoining Nor- 
way. News dispatches say that the Finn 
troops have just occupied this strip, 
so that Finland will be able to get to 
the sea in that direction anyway. 

German Vice-Chancellor von Payer 
has lately let it be known that it is Ger- 
many’s fixed policy to develop a chain 
of border states, nominally independent 
but really tied to Germany. These will 
act as buffers to protect Germany and 
take the shock of any blows that ene- 
mies may give; they will also be ex- 
ploited for the aggrandizement of Ger- 
many, The Finnish constitution, which 
was originally the most democratic in 
Europe, is being remodeled on German 
lines and made more autocratic. 

The kaiser has just proclaimed the 
“independence” of the ancient state 
of Lithuania, on the Baltic—this terri- 
tory having been sliced off Russia. The 
Lithuanian landsrat is recognized by 
Germany as the governing body—but 
the kaiser has tied a very sinister string 
to Lithuanian “independence” for he 
adds a proviso that the little country is 
“allied to Germany” and that she must 
“participate in the war burdens of Ger- 
many.” 


Would Make Baltic German. 


It is evident that the kaiser’s ulterior 
design is to eventually gain. such a 
hold on the whole Baltic coast that that 
sea will be made virtually a German 
lake. Strong pressure is being brought 
to bear by Berlin on all the little nations 





bordering on the Baltic and North seas, 
with a view to forcing them into the 
war on one side or the other, so that 
they can be brought into the Teuton 
“sphere”. 

If Norway, Sweden and Denmark 
could be goaded into the war, this would 
allow Germany free passage for her 
warships between the Baltic and North 
seas, and would give her an unlimited 
number of sheltered and well concealed 
bases for her U-boats and commerce 
raiders. Norway especially is feeling 
the German resentment, because she 
has come to an understanding with this 
country b: which we are to use her 
ships in return for furnishing supplies 
to her. The pan-German papers are 
openly urging the kaiser to declare war 
on Norway. 

Sweden and Denmark, though bound 
up with Norway to some extent, lean 
more to the German side. However, 
like Holland, they consider that their 
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best play is to remain reasonably neu- 
tral and not risk their whole future by 
casting their lot with the Huns, 

Germany, Sweden and Finland have 
agreed to the demolition of the forts on 
the Aland islands, which are situated 
in the Baltic where they command both 
the Gulf of Bothnia and the Gulf of 
Finland. These islands belonged to 
Russia until the break-up of that coun- 
try; they were strongly fortified and 
they have always been « thorn in Swe- 
den’s side, so that by defortifying them 
one source of irritation in that region 
will be removed and Germany will 
have one less outpost to watch. Sweden 
is working with Germany to a large ex- 
tent and she expects to feather her 
nest neatly as compensation for having 
maintained friendly neutrality toward 
Germany. 


Germans Hold Central Russia. 


Though the kaiser was supposed to 
have made “peace” with the Russian 
bolsheviks,the latter are finding that 
there is no peace for them unless they 
let the Huns have everything their own 
way. The invaders are taking every- 
thing in sight in Russia and when the 
Russians make any protest the Huns 
use this as an excuse for executing 
the kickers, declaring martial law and 





putting Germans in control. 

In this way they are steadily extend- 
ing their conquest eastward through 
European Russia, in spite of the 
“peace”. They took Sebastopol, the fa- 
mous Russian naval stronghold on the 
Black sea which was the center of the 
historic siege during the Crimean war. 
Then they kept on and recently cap- 
tured Rostov, an important city near 
the mouth of the Don. Meantime, with 
the aid of the Ukrainians, they had 
taken Kharkov, another important city, 
and also annexed Kief. 

They are now in possession of large 
Russian coal and oil fields, as well as 
rich grain-bearing districts. Russia is 
well-nigh cut in two and if the Ger- 
mans keep on they will soon force the 
bolsheviks to abandon Moscow and 
Petrograd in order to save their hides. 

The district known as Ciscaucasia, 
which lies north of the Caucasus range, 
between the Black sea and Caspian, 
has just declared itself an independent 
state and set up a conservative govern- 
ment. This is another step in the dis- 
memberment of Russia. 

At the same time the moderate ele- 
ments in eastern Siberia are rallying 
under the leadership of Gen. Semenoff 
and are resisting the bolshevik author- 
ities. Their purpose is to establish an 
independent republic to include all the 
region east of Lake Baikal. It is this 
Semenoff movement that the bolshevik 
authorities accuse the allies of aiding. 

Germany insists that the bolsheviks 
shall go on and complete the demobili- 
zation of their armies. There is scarce- 
ly any choice left for them but to com- 
ply. In any case all that was once the 
great Russian empire will come more 
or less under the Prussian yoke—at 
least until such time as the allies dic- 
tate peace to the Huns, rub out the 
“map” they have made and make it all 
over. 


British Bottle Up Ostend. 


The German war-lords did well to 
give warning, following the British 
night raid on Zeebrugge and Ostend 
of April 23, that similar surprise raids 
would have to be looked for. Though 
the Huns were thus put on their guard, 
they were unable to prevent the bold 
Britons from repeating their exploit in 
the early morning of May 10. 

This time their attack was directed 
only at Ostend, which had not been as 
well blocked by the April raid as Zee- 
brugge was. The night started clear but 
as the expedition neared Ostend a mist 
appeared and it was necessary to wait 
an hour to allow this to pass away be- 
fore it was possible to navigate close 
in to the harbor, as the Germans have 
removed all lights, buoys and signs 
which identify the channel. 

The raiding fleet consisted of the old 
6000-ton battleship Vindictive, built in 
1896, and a number of destroyers and 
swift small boats. The aim was to run 
the Vindictive into the harbor entrance 
and blow her up there so as to block 
the passage. 

It can be imagined what nerve and 
courage this feat called for, when the 
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Huns had numerous guns of all sizes 
commanding the harbor at point-blank 
range and had defended the place with 
every known device. Nevertheless the 
Britons boldly navigated the old war- 
ship—which had already been almost 
totally disabled in the raid of April— 
right into the channel, and the crew 
stayed with her till she grounded on 
the bottom, and then they blew her up 
and the survivors made their escape by 
means of small launches. 

All this time they had to work under 
the concentrated fire of the German 
guns. The Germans lit up the sky with 
their criss-crossing searchlights and 
salvos of star-shells so that the scene 
was as bright as day, but they were un- 
able to prevent the raiders from carry- 
ing out their project. Meantime, how- 
ever, the British monitors and destroy- 
ers were maintaining a hail of steel on 
the Hun gunners, and the fire was so 
hot that not a single Hun vessel came 
out to take part in the fight. 

The Vindictive had been filled with 
cement and she was sunk in a position 
so that although she does not close the 
whole channel she will obstruct naviga- 
tion for a long time. Captain R. P. Hob- 
son, who won fame in the Spanish war 
by sinking the old steamer Merrimac in 
the harbor of Santiago, Cuba, is very 
enthusiastic about the British idea of 
using concrete-laden vessels to bottle 
up the Huns. He advocates the con- 
struction of large numbers of cheap 
submarines specially for that purpose, 
and the systematic sinking of them at 
the outlets of all the German bases. 

The Germans as usual have sent out 
false accounts of this raid, in order to 
deceive their people. They made it ap- 
pear that the British had not intended 
to sink the Vindictive but that she had 
been destroyed by the German bom- 
bardment. They also gave the testi- 
mony of a “witness” that there was no 
cement in the ship, whereas the fact is 
that the British had been working for 
two weeks to fill her up. Berlin really 
admits however that Zeebrugge and 
Ostend have been rendered useless and 
dangerous, for she has sent out wireless 
warnings to her U-boat fleets telling 
them not to go there. 

The British airmen put the finishing 
touches on Zeebrugge by flying over 
that place and dropping bombs on the 
Huns who were engaged in trying to 
repair the damage done there. They 
were dredging out great holes in the 
channel into which the old British 
cruisers Iphigenia and Intrepid, which 
were sunk there during the April raid, 
would plunge when blown up. The air 
bombs struck the Hun dredge and blew 
it up, so that it added to the obstruc- 
tion. The channel is now completely 
blocked and photographs taken by the 
airmen show large numbers of German 
boats which are held up, unable to get 
out. 


Huns Still Preparing in West. 


The lull on the western front contin- 
ues, though reports from many quarters 
show that the Boches are concentrating 
men and materials for another of their 


big smashes. They are launching small 
attacks on various parts of the line, evi- 
dently for the purpose of feeling out a 
weak spot. In these minor engage- 
ments they have received some severe 
pounding and in several cases the allies 
have taken a goodly number of prison- 
ers. 

One of these attacks was directed at 
Grivesnes, near Montdidier. But the 
French were so swift in countering that 
they wiped the Hun force right up, 
capturing 280 prisoners and 60 ma- 
chine-guns within a few minutes and 
with practically no casualties, 


Hill 44, near Mt. Kemmel, on the 
Ypres sector, has been the scene of con- 
tinuous and desperate fighting. The 
Huns took this position once; then the 
British came up with a counter attack 
and smashed the gray-coats back; lat- 
er the Germans brought up fresh mass- 
es of troops and the crest was surren- 
dered to them; next came the French 
“poilus” and they stormed the hill and 
threw the Huns out bodily—only to be 
forced to give it up again next day 
when the enemy brought up reinforce- 
ments. 

This shows the way these strategic 
points are being contested. Hill 44 is 
important to both sides because it dom- 
inates the neighboring lowlands. But 
it is more essential to the Germans than 
to the allies; the Germans positively 
must go forward, regardless of losses, 
in order to win the war game, while the 
allies are content to yield ground in 
order to save their men. 


The German salients penetrate dan- 
gerously into the allied front, but still 
they are not so far advanced as they 
were right near the beginning of the 
war, in the fall of 1914. At that time 
the allies were but ill prepared to cope 
with the Hun armies and yet they did 
stop them and turn them back. 


It would seem as if they were in a 
better position now to stop them than 
they were then. But battles are not 
decided by argument, and of course the 
Germans believe that they also are 
more powerful than they were then, 
else they would not pour out such an 
ocean of blood in trying to win through. 
Time alone can tell what the result will 
be, but we can say that the feeling 
among the allies has become much 
more confident in the last week or two. 


As Lord Reading, the British high 
commissioner to the United States, has 
just said, this is no time to indulge in 
over-optimism. The crisis is not over 
and the Huns will not lose a single 
chance to win, by hook or crook, he 
warns us—but we are now holding our 


own and are improving our position, 


week by week, and that means ultimate 
victory. 

A strange report was in circulation 
a few days ago, to the effect that the al- 
lied commanders had decided that it 
would not be necessary to make use of 
the American forces at this time and 
that it would be better to wait till our 
armies were full strength before let- 
ting them strike. Later this report was 
denied and it was declared that there 


would be no change in plan and that 
our boys would take their places at the 
front as fast as they arrived and were 
ready. 

German prisoners taken by the allic 
have spread the report that the grea} 
German general von Hindenburg is 
dead. He has not been referred to for 
some days as leading the western drive, 
and von Mackensen has been mentione:| 
as being the directing spirit. This ma) 
be another Hun yarn for the purpose o! 
putting the allies off their guard; or it 
may be that the kaiser has renewed his 
quarrel with von Hindenburg and has 
recalled him—as it is known that they 
disagreed over the plan to be pursued 
in the west. Or again it may really be 
that he is dead. If that is so, it will be 
an inestimable loss to the Huns. 

British losses reported the first week 
in May totaled nearly 39,000. The tota! 
reported for all April was only about 
52,000. It is not that the fighting is 
more severe now; on the contrary, but 
it takes several weeks for the full re- 
turns on casualties to come in. The re- 
ported losses are still mounting, though 
the actual fighting shows a let-up. For 
the second week in May the British 
losses totaled nearly 42,000, which is 
the biggest casualty list in any week 
since the war started. Of the total of 
about 80,000 casualties in the two 
weeks, 12,000 were killed or died of 
wounds, 

The British are performing Hercule- 
an wonders in keeping up their fighting 
forces, in spite of these constant and 
terribly heavy losses. The French too 
are paying fearful penalties in the de- 
fense of the common cause. These trag- 
edies should bring home to us the fact 
that every day’s delay now is costly 
and that we Americans must get our 
forces on the ground in the greatest 
possible numbers and in the shortest 
possible time. 


SHALL OR WILL. 


The use of “shall” and “will” has long 
been subject to argument and it comes up 
again in the rendering of this French 
phrase, which at first was generally trans- 
lated into “They Shall Not Pass.” It is in 
the future tense, which allows shall or 
will. Later, there has come a_ second 
thought on the translation, and now a pref- 
erence seems to be shown for “will.” 

If we say they “shall not pass,” we make 
a declaration. It utters our determination. 
But if we say, “They Will Not Pass,” we 
state a cold fact. It strikes us as much th« 
stronger statement. In freer translation, 
one is “We don’t mean to let them pass,” 
the other is, “They are not going to pass.” 
—Hartford Courant. 


CONSERVATION HINTS. 


Don’t waste anything—eat the paper la- 
bel on the loaf of bread—it is as nutritious 


as some breakfast foods. And speaking of 
cereals, an old whisk broom chopped fine, 
covered with real cream and plenty of su- 
gar, makes an excellent morning dish. !f 
you have no hose handy, water the garden 
with your tears. Save your empty tin cans. 
They may be straightened out and used to 
mend the leaky roof. The lazy husband 
who sits around all day and rocks may 
be made to run the churn if properly har- 
nessed thereto.—Florida Times-Union. 
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Common Cause Against Bolshevism. 


UR political leaders realize that 
O there is still danger of trouble 

in this country from the mon- 
grel elements which can be grouped 
together under the name of bolsheviks 
—the anarchists, I. W. W.’s, socialists, 
pacifists, hyphenates and professional 
kickers and trouble-makers. No single 
one of these elements is powerful 
enough to accomplish anything but 
their total influence is such that it can- 
not safely be ignored. 

Col. Roosevelt issues a solemn warn- 
ing to the country on this subject and 
says that we must adopt a progressive 
policy in dealing with industrial and 
other injustices; we must “shun equally 
the Bourbon reactionaries who invite 
disaster by refusing to face and grapple 
with the needs of the hour, and the 
sinister demagogs and loose-minded 
visionaries who preach a red folly that 
would bring us even worse disaster.” 
He says it is the duty of the Republi- 
cans to stand by the nation in this war, 
since it is the nation’s war and not the 
Democratic party’s war—but that it is 
likewise its duty to “stand like a rock 
against inefficiency, incompetence, hes- 
itation and delay” in the prosecution of 
the conflict to a victorious and decisive 
finish, 

There is a good deal of talk in favor 
of the Democrats and Republicans pool- 
ing issues and working together to win 
the war abroad and at the same time 
put an end forever to the menace of 
bolshevism at home. Col. George Har- 
vey, who was Woodrow Wilson’s orig- 
inal sponsor for president in 1912 but 
who was kicked off the Wilson band- 
wagon because of being tainted with 
Wall street odors, is again acting as 
fugleman for him. 

He goes so far as to urge that the 
bosses of the two big parties ought to 
get together and fix it up so that Wil- 
son would be continued in office as 
president for the duration of the war, 
without the bother and expense of 
holding any elections. He also says the 
present congress should be continued 
in power and that the congressional 
elections of next November should be 
skipped. 

All this, he tells us, “can easily be 
done, as it is wholly a matter of ar- 
rangement.” Presumably the bosses 
would agree on it and the people would 
have nothing to say about it. This 
comes about the closest to a dictator- 
ship of anything that has ever been 
proposed in this country, and it shows 
how far we are “advancing.” Senator 
Lewis of Ill. says frankly that “the con- 
stitution is suspended during the war”, 
and now Col. Harvey overlooks the 
fact that there is any constitution at all 
which says that congress shall be chos- 
en every two years, by the people, and 
that the president shall be elected for 


four years. As one sage once remark- 
ed, “What is the constitution between 
friends?” 

A number of prominent Republicans 
have intimated that it might be the best 
thing to re-elect Wilson rather than 
risk victory by engaging in a bitter par- 
tisan campaign during the thick of the 
war. On that side we have Lincoln’s 
famous advice in his own case, that it 
is best not to swap horses while cross- 
ing a river. 

Henry Ford is quoted as saying: “I 
am a Republican and I didn’t want war. 
We have a Democrat for president and 
we have war—and I’m for both. Why? 
Because Mr. Wilson has proved himself 
an able leader and the war was forced 
on us.” On the other hand recently 
there has been quite a boom for Ford 
himself for president on the Republi- 
can ticket—but it is questionable wheth- 
er he would submit to being a candi- 
date, especially after what he has said. 

Elihu Root, who is the most honored 
of the “elder statesmen” in the Repub- 
lican party, made an address before 
the National Security League in New 
York in which he urged that the para- 
mount duty of all citizens now is to 
sidetrack all partisanship and go with 
full steam ahead for the purpose of 
winning the war and thus proving that 
a republic is not too weak to defend it- 
self and perpetuate itself. 

Said he: “We are going to elect a 
congress this coming fall. There is one 
great, single, predominant qualification 
for an election to that congress, and 
that is a loyal heart. I don’t care 
whether a man is a Democrat or a Re- 
publican or a Progressive or a Socialist 
or a Prohibitionist, or what not—he 
must have a loyal heart, or it is treason 
to send him to congress.” 

Speaker Clark, speaking at a Demo- 
cratic rally at Fort Wayne, Ind., also 
urged that partisan politics should be 
dropped until the common enemy is 
conquered. He commended the Repub- 
licans and independents in congress for 
supporting the administration on the 
war policy. “Patriotism has been in 
the ascendant from the first and I fer- 
vently hope and pray that it will pre- 
vail to the end,” he said. But he turn- 
ed the wind-up of his speech into a 
testimonial for the Democratic party 
and “its magnificent record.” 

The republican leaders are irritated 
by this evident plan of the Democratic 
leaders to give a pro-Democratic twist 
to “non-partisanship.” If the Republi- 
cans are expected to forget party poli- 
tics and not fight the Democrats, then 
the Democrats must set a better exam- 
ple, they say. They argue that if the 
war is to be fought on a truly non- 
partisan basis and the Republicans 
are relied on to give full support to the 
administration, then the fair thing to 
do is to elect a Republican congress 


next fall so that the power will be more 
evenly divided and the war may be 
managed on a coalition basis, the same 
as in other countries. 

The indications are that in congres- 
sional districts where the Republicans 
stand a good chance of electing one of 
their party in place of a Democrat they 
will make a fight for the seat in the 
hope of wiping out the narrow Demo- 
cratic margin that now exists in the 
house. In districts where the bolshe- 
vik forces make drives for seats, no 
matter under what party banner they 
may do it, the loyalists will also com- 
bine in order to defeat them. 

Thus in some cases the loyalists will 
probably all rally round a Republican 
candidate, and in some other cases 
around a Democratic one. Wherever 
loyalty and the war are made an issue, 
there the bolsheviks will find them- 
selves opposed by a solid wall of loyal- 
ists. And it will not matter very much 
whether the next house is Democratic 
or Republican, as it will be a strong 
war congress in any case. 


“Third Parties” are Active. 


Various “third-party” movements are 
under way and they will have to be 
reckoned with to some extent. The So- 
cialists have about killed their goose, 
by denouncing our entry into the war 
as a “crime” and demanding an imme- 
diate peace with the Teutons. The IIli- 
nois Socialists have just had a conven- 
tion and the platform they adopted 
showed that the Socialist bosses have 
not undergone any change of heart 
since last year. They want all our sol- 
diers at once recalled from France and 
a peace arranged with the Huns on a 
bolshevik basis. 

Various ex-Socialists and near-So- 
cialists perceive that whatever prestige 
the Socialist party had has now been 
forfeited and they are scheming to ral- 
ly the disintegrating Socialist elements 
under other banners. E. V. Debs, who 
was the chronic candidate for the pres- 
idency on the Socialist ticket, admits 
that the Socialist party is “like a sieve” 
and it holds only the chaff while it lets 
the grain through. 

People stay in it only just long 
enough to find out how crazy and un- 
practical the party doctrines are, and 
then they are ready to be converted to 
something else. One of the new move- 
ments is called the Young Democracy— 
something like the Young Turk party in 
Turkey. It is under the leadership of 
a bunch of pacifists and free-thinkers. 
One idea is to oppose universal military 
training and not force “conscientious 
objectors” to engage in war. 

Another movement calls itself the Na- 
tional party. This is an attempted amal- 
gamation of dissatisfied Socialists with 
bolting Prohibitionists and Single-Tax- 
ers. They adopted a very good com- 
promise platform but they soon got to 
fighting among themselves and though 
they had declared at their convention 
that the Democratic and Republican 
parties would soon go out of exisfence 
and that this new National party would 
win nation-wide victory in 1920, there 
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is nothing to indicate that the new par- 
ty has the vitality which is necessary 
in order to win. 

The Non-Partisan League is also mak- 
ing a strong bid for the hyphenate, so- 
cialistic and farmer vote and its lead- 
ers hope to wield the balance of power 
in a number of states. The movement 
got a strong toe-hold in North Dakota 
by capturing the government there, and 
it is now systematically carrying on its 
organization in more than a dozen 
Western states. Congressman Baer of 
N. Dak., whom they elected last time, 
declares that they will elect congress- 
men from at least seven of these states. 
John Thompson, one of their boosters, 
writing in the Review of Reviews, says 
that they will elect from 15 to 20 con- 
gressmen this year. 

By keeping these claims in mind and 
seeing how they compare with the re- 
sults next November, people will be 
able to judge how well the Non-Parti- 
san leaders understand the popuiar will 
and whether or not this movement, 
which holds out such alluring promises 
of benefits to the farmers, is going to 
deliver the goods. A. C. Townley, 
president of the League, is a registered 
member of the Socialist party but he 
believes more can be accomplished by 
working with the League. 

He is under federal indictment, 
charged with sedition, for having as- 
serted that “American autocracy drag- 


ged us into this war which we did not 


want”, etc. A number of the League 
officers and organizers have been con- 
victed of opposing the draft and ob- 
structing the war. This record will 
naturally hurt the League with loyalist 
elements but it will make it all the 
more attractive to pro-Teuton and bol- 
shevik ones. 

The League for National Unity has 
issued an appeal to the Democrats and 
Republicans to work together to defeat 
“disloyal or anti-war candidates in the 
congressional elections next fall.” An 
organization called the Next of Kin 
Society, which started during the re- 
cent loyalty campaign in Wisconsin, is 
being extended on a national basis. The 
purpose is to encourage sympathy and 
co-operation among the people at home 
and those in the war service, and to 
put down disloyalty and obstruction in 
every form. 

In Wisconsin the Next of Kin or- 
ganizers declared that if the disloyal- 
ists re-elected Socialist Mayor Hoan, he 
would be prevented from continuing in 
office. However, Hoan was re-elected 
and it was decided not to resort to 
violent or unlawful measures; so he 
was allowed to stay in although elected 
on an out-and-out anti-war platform. 
But this issue has so angered the de- 
cent and patriotic elements in Milwau- 
kee that they have now registered a sol- 
emn vow to purge the city of its disloy- 
al and bolshevik elements and redeem 
its name and fame at the next election 
by putting the city government in con- 
trol of loyal and rational men. 

All the cities where the pro-Teuton 
and bolshevik sentiment has been 
showing itself are gradually rounding 


up these elements and suppressing them. 
L. C. Hodgson has just been chosen 
mayor of St. Paul over a Socialist can- 
didate by one of the biggest majorities 
on record. “Loyalty to the govern- 
ment” was the only issue in the cam- 
paign. In a recent Seattle election Miss 
Annie Strong was “recalled” and put 
out of office as a member of the school 
board because she had been active in 
the anti-conscription agitation. 


War Delays Alaskan Railroad. 


Last year there were 6,000 men at 
work on the railroad which Uncle Sam 
has undertaken to build in Alaska. Be- 
cause of the war there will be only 
half as many workers this year—per- 
haps less. The work will be further 
retarded because an army transport 
which had been used had to be surren- 
dered to the army to be used in carry- 
ing troops. Thus, as a result of the 
war, the completion of the railroad will 
be delayed indefinitely beyond 1919 or 
1920. 

Original estimates placed the cost of 
the project at $35,000,000 but because 
of the increased cost of labor and ma- 
terials the total expense will be about 
$40,000,000. Nearly 300 miles, or about 
two-thirds of the whole length of the 
road, have been completed so far, at a 
cost of $23,570,000. The commission 
bought about 70 miles of the main line 
for a little more than $1,000,000 and an- 
other stretch of narrow-guage track, 45 
miles long, from Fairbanks to Chatina- 
ka, for $300,000. The remainder of the 
road has been or will be built. 

The road does not quite reach the 
true polar zone—Fairbanks, its north- 
ern limit, is about 120 miles south of 
the arctic circle—but it is said to be 
farther north than any railroad ever 
successfully undertaken. It runs 
through territory where the sun shines 
for 22 hours out of the 24 in midsum- 
mer. 

Engineering problems hitherto un- 
known in railroad building have been 
encountered and solved successfully in 
extending the line across the tundras, 
through passes, etc. The engineers have 
also had a real glacier to reckon with. 
Steel, powder and the various mate- 
rials and supplies required for such 
work must be carried thousands of 
miles by sea, must then be transhipped 
to river craft, taken up against the cur- 
rents of the Yukon and Tanaha rivers 
and finally transported overland to the 
points where they are needed. 

Besides attending to the construction 
of the railroad the commission is oper- 
ating on a small scale coal mines at 
Matanuska on a branch line. It is also 
doing some port dredging at Anchorage 
and building coal docks and bunkers at 
the latter place and Seward. 


May 30 Proclaimed a Day of Prayer. 

Before the Civil war closed a day 
was specially set apart in parts of the 
South for honoring soldiers and sailors 
of the Confederacy who had fallen in 
battle. In time this custom grew and 
spread until a national Memorial or 
Decoration day came to be set apart 


and. observed annually in all sections 
of the country. 

Decoration day, bringing memories 
of brave men who have died, is always 
a day of sadness and of sober thoughts, 
yet one marked by feelings of gratitude 
and pride—gratitude for the loyalty 
and the unselfish services of the fallen 
heroes and pride in their gallantry and 
devotion to their country. 

The day this year probably will mean 
more to most Americans than any we 
have known before because we are now 
actively engaged in the greatest war of 
all time; thousands of American men 
have been called to the colors, thou- 
sands more are being called, still other 
thousands will be called and some have 
already given their lives for their coun- 
try; most of us have come to appreciate 
in some measure at least the tremend- 
ous importance, for the present and al! 
future generations, of the issues at 
stake and understand that the struggle 
will be a hard one—no-one knows just 
how hard or how long—necessitating 
many costly sacrifices and entailing 
great hardships. 

Believing it to be fitting that at-such 
a time,. when the nation is thinking so- 
berly of its duties and responsibilities 
while mourning for those who have 
made the supreme sacrifice and thrill- 
ing at the gallantry and patriotism of 
the men who bear arms for America on 
land and sea, all should turn devoutly 
to the God of battles and beseech Di- 
vine guidance and aid to the end that 
victory may come to our arms and the 
principles of justice, liberty and honor 
for which America fights may triumph, 
President Wilson has proclaimed Me- 
morial Day, May 30, a day of public hu- 
miliation, fasting and prayer, and asked 
the people to pray for victory which 
will insure the world a peace founded 
on mercy, justice and good will. His 
proclamation follows: 

“Whereas the congress of the United 
States, on the second day of April last, 
passed the following resolution: 


“Resolved by the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring), That, it be- 
ing a duty peculiarly incumbent in a 
time of war humbly and devoutly to 
acknowledge our dependence on AI- 
mighty God and to implore His aid and 
protection, the president of the United 
States, be, and he is hereby respectfully 
requested to recommend a day of pub- 
lic humiliation, prayer, and fasting, to 
be observed by the people of the United 
States with religious solemnity and the 
offering of fervent supplications to Al- 
mighty God for the safety and welfare 
of our cause, His blessing on our arms, 
and a speedy restoration of an honora- 
ble and lasting peace to the nations of 
the earth. 

“And whereas it has always been the 
reverent habit of the people of the 
United States to turn in humble appeal 
to Almighty God for His guidance in 
the affairs of their common life; 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, 
president of the United States of Amer- 
ica, do hereby proclaim Thursday, the 
thirtieth day of May, a day already 
freighted with sacred and stimulating 
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memories, a day of public humiliation, 
prayer and fasting, and to exhort my 
fellow citizens of all faiths and creeds 
to assemble on that day in their several 
places and worship there, as well as in 
their homes, to pray Almighty God that 
He may forgive our sins and shortcom- 
ings as a people and purify our hearts 
to see and love the truth, to accept and 
defend all things that are just and right, 
and to purpose only those righteous 
acts and judgments which are in con- 
formity with His will; beseeching Him 
that He will give victory to our armies 
as they fight for freedom, wisdom to 
those who take counsel on our behalf 
in these days of dark struggle and per- 
plexity, and steadfastness to our people 
to make sacrifice to the utmost.in sup- 
port of what is just and true, bringing 
us at last the peace in which men’s 
hearts can be at rest because it is 
founded upon mercy, justice and good 
will. 

“In witness whereof I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

‘Done in the District of Columbia 
this eleventh day of May, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eight- 
een and of the independence of the 
United States the one hundred and for- 
ty-second. “WOODROW WILSON,” 
“By the President, 

“Robert Lansing, 
“Secretary of State.” 


Huge Wheat Crop Predicted. 


A bumper wheat crop is looked for 
this year. Since April winter wheat es- 
timates have jumped 12,500,000 bushels, 
making the forecast now nearly 600,- 
000,000 bushels. This would be 150,000,- 
000 bushels more than was harvested 
last year. 

Efforts made to stimulate the produc- 
tion of spring wheat are meeting with 
success and the indicated yield of that 
crop crowds the total wheat harvest 
estimates this year well toward the bil- 
lion-bushel mark. Should a crop of 
that size be harvested, it would, with 
the exception of the one in 1915, be 
greater than any that has ever been 
produced in this country. 

Favorable conditions attended the 
growing of wheat this spring. The 
weather during April was cool and 
moist so that, with the heavy snows 
last winter, the crop had every advan- 
tage. Yet the decrease in acreage was 
greater than usual. In all about 5,778,- 
000 acres were abandoned, nearly one- 
half being in the state of Kansas. 

A food survey made during April 
showed that the commercial stocks of 
wheat and wheat flour in the hands of 
dealers were around 29,124,000 bushels, 


—— 
r 


or considerably less than the amount on 
hand.last year. Figures in March show- 
ed 111,650,000 bushels on the farms. 
The amount of wheat flour substi- 
tutes on hand are, on the whole, much 
larger than they were last year. Figures 
given out by the department of agri- 
culture are as follows: Corn, 33,000,- 
000 bushels, or 4 per cent more than a 


year ago; oats, 46,000,000 bushels, or 24 
per cent less; barley, 14,000,000 bushels, 
or 42 per cent more, and rye, 4,000 
bushels, or 30 per cent more. 

The rye production this year will be 
a record one, it is believed. The fore- 
cast for the crop is 82,620,000 bushels, 
or 22,000,000 more than was harvested 
last year. 
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Price-Fixers Fixed. Now that Uncle Sam 
is exercizing his power to fix prices, he 
wants no opponents or competitors in that 
business. The federal court at New York 
has just issued a decree dissolving the Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Co. as an illegal com- 
bination in restraint of trade, because it 
practiced the policy of requiring dealers to 
sell its talking-machines and records at 
certain fixed prices and refused to sell to 
any who sold at cut rates. This action fol- 
lows the precedents already laid down in 
several other cases. The federal trade 
commission is giving prompt effect to the 
decision and will enforce it against all con- 
cerns that attempt to dictate to purchasers 
of their products how much they shall sell 
those products for. 


Draft Law Upheld. The supreme court 
has again confirmed the validity of the se- 
lective draft law under which our army is 
being raised and trained. It lays down the 
principle emphatically that congress has 
power to conscript men for service in any 
part of the world, whether at home or 
abroad. The kaiserists, pacifists and ob- 
structors have fought the law and have 
spread the argument that drafted soldiers 
could not be legally sent out of the coun- 
try. This settles them. The supreme court 
has practically adjourned for the summer. 
The last opinions will be delivered June 10, 
and then there will be no more sessions 
till Oct. 7, when the fall term opens. 





Wasting Bread. It is a hard thing for 
the people of this country to overcome 
*heir wasteful habits. A while ago Food 
Administrator Hoover asked people in 
comfortable circumstances to refrain from 
using wheat products until the new crop 
is harvested. Shortly afterwards a photo- 
graph was taken of a pile of wheat bread 
that had been sorted from the garbage 
gathered up in a small area in New York. 
The pile weighed over 200 pounds and 
consisted of half loaves and even whole 
loaves of white bread. Food experts esti- 
mate that over 73,000 pounds of bread are 
being wasted in New York every day. 





New Volcano in Alaska. A new smoking 
volcano is reported visible on the far west- 
ern Alaskan coast, about 50 miles from Mt. 
Katmai. Earthquake tremors are felt fre- 
quently and people in the vicinity are look- 
ing for an eruption any time. 





Many Die from Peilagra. According to a 
statement issued by the U. S. health serv- 
ice, 6000 persons in the United States died 


last year from pellagra. In all about 125,- 
000 persons suffered from its ravages. Un- 
balanced diet more than anything else ren- 
ders a person susceptible to it, the health 
service declares. 





Conscientious Objector Bayoneted. Brent 
Allison who objected to doing military 
service was forcibly inducted into the 
army ranks and put under military sur- 
veillance. During his period of probation 
he was directed by the guard to clean up 
the grounds around the barracks. Allison 
picked up all the waste papers but objected 
to gathering up cigar and cigarette stubs. 
As a persuader the guard jabbed him with 
his bayonet. Allison was not seriously in- 
jured and after having his wound dressed 
he was sent to the guard house. 





Workers Must Have Cards. New Jersey 
manufacturing concerns have found that 
war work is being seriously handicapped 
by workers who go from place to place re- 
maining at a job only a short time. To 
eradicate this evil authorities have adopted 
a plan under which all laborers will be re- 
quired to obtain employment through a 
card system. The cards, issued by the 
state, federal and municipal bureau, will 
show where the applicant was last employ- 
ed and why he left. Employers will be 
urged to seek help only through the bu- 
reau. The rule goes into effect July 1. 





Reforestation in France. The Pennsyl- 
vania department of forestry has offered 
to the French government 4,000,000 tree 
seedlings as an aid to that country in re- 
foresting the shell-torn woods in Eastern 
France. The offer is commended every- 
where. Though at present France is un- 
able to do much in the way of rehabilitat- 
ing her devastated lands, the sympathy 
that is being extended to her from all 
parts of the globe shows that when the 
proper time comes she will not lack the 
material means to recoup herself from the 
terrible afflictions she has suffered. 





Fear Ice Shortage. The food adminis- 
tration is worrying over the possibility 
of ice shortages this summer. Telegrams 
to the local administrators in all the large 


* cities have been sent out urging them to 


keep a close watch on the situation and 
prevent any profiteering that may be at- 
tempted by dealers who handle artificial 
ice. Every effort will be made to protect 
the consumer from having to pay exorbi- 
tant prices for ice, it is stated. 
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_ Occurrences and Observations of Interest Gleaned from the ToreignTield 











ENGLAND. 


Lloyd George Ministry Victorious. 
When Lloyd George became premier he 
found the military element controlling 
the government’s conduct of the war 
pretty much after their own ideas which 
often proved wrong; there was consid- 
erable friction between the military and 
civil branches of the government and 
public confidence in the government 
was sadly lacking. 

The first step he took toward over- 
coming the government’s weakness as 
he saw it was to have set up a supreme 
allied war authority which should take 
precedence over any military authority 
in any of the allied countries and work 
for the best interests of the entente 
allies collectively. This action caused 
considerable resentment in high British 
military circles. A short time ago Maj. 
Gen, F. B. Maurice whose displeasure 
apparently had been increased as a re- 
sult of his having been lately relieved 
of the post of chief director of military 
operations at the war office wrote and 
published in a prominent London paper 
charges that the government had will- 
fully made mistatements in connection 
with military operations which were 
harmful to the morale of the army. 

Then Former Premier Asquith placed 
before the house of commons a motion 
for the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to investigate Gen. Maurice’s 
charges. Premier Lloyd George at once 
took the floor in defense of the gov- 
ernment. 

He declared that statements which 
had been criticized by Gen. Maurice 
were based on figures supplied by the 
latter’s department of the war office 
and showed conclusively that the exten- 
sion of the British lines in France, 
questioned by Gen. Maurice, had been 
ordered because of pressure exerted by 
France, that the action was taken on 
the advice of the military authorities 
and that it had the approval of Gen. 
Haig; the war cabinet, it was shown, 
had not interfered in the matter one 
way or the other, although it approved. 

The premier rebuled Gen. Maurice 
for “trampling on the king’s regulations 
and setting up an example of indisci- 
pline to the whole army” to publish 
his criticisms of the government instead 
of taking the matter up with the chief 
of staff or going to the war cabinet to 
point out what he believed to be mis- 
takes of the ministers, as was his duty. 

He deplored the opening of the con- 
troversy because of its distracting, par- 
alyzing effects and because it threat- 
ened the unity of the army; the action 
of Gen. Maurice, he declared, was keep- 
ing him from doing certain work, work 
whose prompt performance was urgent- 
ly desired and needed by the leaders 
of the allied armies. “I really beg for 
our common country—the fate of which 
is in the balance now and in the next 


few weeks—I beg and implore that 
there should be an end to this sniping”, 
said the premier. 

The house voted 293 to 106 against 
the Asquith motion. Shortly after this 
notable victory for the Lloyd George 
ministry the army council decided to 
place Gen. Maurice on retired pay be- 
cause of the breach of regulations he 
had committed in writing and permit- 
ting to be published his charges against 
the government. 


U. S. Soldiers in London. Three 
thousand soldiers of the American na- 
tional army marched through the streets 
of London the other day. Among the 
spectators all of whom were inspired 
and encouraged by the sight of the 
husky Sammies were King George and 
members of the royal family. The 
crowds lining the streets and watching 
from every vantage point cheered loudly 
as the Khaki-clad men marched along 
and hundreds whistled an accompani- 
ment to the lively marching tunes play- 
ed by the American band. American 
flags flew from house tops and balconies 
all along the line of march. 

In the procession were two aged rep- 
resentatives of the London G. A. R. 
whose total membership now is only 25, 
There were many convalescent sol- 
diers, wearing the blue flannel hospital 
uniform, among the old men, boys, 
women and children who mainly made 
up the crowds of onlookers. 

The following message from King 
George is being sent to each American 
officer and man of the American mili- 
tary forces passing through England. 
“Soldiers of the United States: The peo- 
ple of the British Isles welcome you on 
your way to take your stand beside the 
armies of the many nations now fight- 
ing in the Old World the great battle 
for human freedom. The allies will 
gain new heart and spirit in your com- 
pany. I wish I could shake hands with 
each one of you and bid you Godspeed 
on your mission. George R, I.” 


Irish Conscription Postponed. The 
operation of the conscription act as 
respects Ireland has been postponed for 
the second time. It is believed that the 
government plans to take steps toward 
the establishment of home rule in Ire- 
land before putting the national service 
act into effect there. Premier Lloyd 
George has made it clear to the Irish 
that he regards equal rights of citizen- 
ship as involving equality of duty and 
responsibility; he holds that Ireland 
cannot enjoy all of the advantages ac- 
cruing from its association with Great 
Britain while refusing to bear a share 
or the burdens and sacrifices of the 
United Kingdom of which it is a part. 


Everybody Works Now. Before the 
war there were thousands of unemploy- 
ed men in London but now practically 


every man able to do anything is work 
ing. A large number of former idler: 
have entered the army, either as vo!- 
unteers or conscripts—it is said tha| 
more volunteers have come from thi: 
class than any other. The others a: 

engaged at some kind of war work 0) 
other. Even the old men have foun: 
work suited to their years and strength. 
Many of the charitable institutions th.| 
formerly were given over to caring fo: 
the indigent and the homeless have bee: 
converted into hospitals or adapted |, 
some kind of war work, 


Opposition to Pacifists. J. H. Wilson, 
president of the Seamen’s Union of 
Great Britain, recently outlined the rea- 
sons why the union has determined!, 
opposed the departure of pacifists from 
the British Isles. He said, in substance: 
When interned German sailors, num- 
bering 1,000, were told of the torpedo- 
ing of the Lusitania two years ago they 
sang, cheered and rejoiced for four 
hours, Then the Germans inaugurate: 
their submarine campaign in which 
many who escaped death on their tor- 
pedoed ships have been killed or maim 
ed | y being shelled while trying to es- 
cape ir open boats. When the union 
protested it was discovered that the 
union trade movement of Germany was 
as culpable as the kaiser in promoting 
and encouraging brutal practices of this 
kind. Ata socialist congress in England 
about a year ago pacifists were allowed 
to speak freely but delegates from the 
Seamen’s union were given nothing like 
a fair chance. 


-_— 


State Control of Liquor. The scheme 
whereby the state would purchase and 
control the liquor traffic in Great Brit- 
ain has been reported on favorably by 
the English, Scotch and Irish commit 
tees appointed to look into the matter. 
It is estimated that the cost of taking 
over the property of liquor producers 
and distributors would be between 
$2,000,000,000 and $2,500,000,000. 


Statue Controversy Ended. The con- 
troversy which arose a year or so ago 
as to whether a statue of Abraham Lin- 
coln by G. G. Baruard or one by Saint- 
Gaudens should be sent to England, in 
commemoration of the 100 years of 
peace between that country and Amer- 
ica, appears to have been settled in 
favor of the latter; it was announced 
recently that the Saint-Gaudens statue, 
now standing in Lincoln Park, Chicago, 
will be sent to occupy the pedestal pro- 
vided in 1913, between the parliament 
building and Westminster abbey. 


Old Pianos in Demand. Second-han« 
baby-grand pianos command a price of 
$500 or more in centers occupied b) 
highly-paid munitions workers. Old 
second-hand upright pianos which be- 
fore the war could be bought new for 
about $120 are now selling for as much 
as $250. Old instruments bring these 
prices because no new ones are being 
manufactured and importation has stop- 
ped. 

American Sent to Prison. William 


Pedler, an American citizen, was re- 
cently sentenced by a Dublin magistrate 
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to four months’ imprisonment for drill- 
ing men at night near the Irish capital. 
At the request of the military authori- 
ties the magistrate ordered Pedler to be 
deported after the expiration of his 
prison term. 


ITALY, 


An American Village will shortly be 
built at the gates of Pisa for the ac- 
comodation of some 2,000 refugees from 
Venetia. Besides homes, there will be 
a church, a school and a hospital build- 
ing in the village which is to cover 30 
acres. The work will be carried out 
by the American Red Cross. 


GERMANY. 


Liberals to be Tried. Prince Lich- 
a German ambassador at Lon- 
don when the war began, is about to 
be prosecuted for writing and permit- 
ting to be published a memorandum in 
which he showed some of the inner 
workings of German diplomacy, con- 
demned various Prussian policies and 
flatly blamed Germany for deliberately 
starting the present war. At the same 
time, it is announced Maximilian Har- 
den, Councilor Witting and Theodore 
Wolff will be tried. Harden, editor of 
Die Zukunft, has excited the wrath of 
the German powers that be by boldly 
attacking and criticizing the kaiser ever 
since the latter humiliated and dis- 
missed Bismarck. Wolff is editor of 
the Berliner Tageblatt, a non-social pa- 
per which has defied the authorities to 
uphold liberal, democratic principles. 
Witting is a somew at radical writer 
who has frequently used his pen effec- 
tively against the unprincipled methods 
of Prussianism. 


Russian Red Flag Objectionable. 
When conservative members of the 
reichstag protested to the government 
the other day against the flying of the 
red flag over the Russian embassy in 
Berlin, declaring it to be provocative, 
the government replied that it could 
not demand the flag’s removal because 
it has been recognized as the color of 
the Russian republic. 





The Eighth German Loan amounted 
to about $2,900,000,000, exceeding by 
about $350,000,000 the previous record 
loan, the sixth. German war credits 
so far voted total approximately $24,- 
800,000,000. 


Bridges Named by Kaiser. The kai- 
ser has directed that three new bridges 
over the Rhine be named for the Ger- 
man crown prince, Field Marshal von 
Hindenberg and Gen. Ludendorff, 


Will Melt Statues. The government 
proposes to confiscate and melt down a 
large number of metal statues in order 
to obtain material for war supplies. 
It is planned also to list the remaining 
church bells and put those which can 
best be spared into the melting pot. 


Kaiser Mentally “Off”. Reports say 
that the family and close friends of the 
kaiser are alarmed at his mental con- 
dition and are vainly trying to keep 
him away from the front in the hope 





that the trouble may thus be lessened. 





He is said to be the victim of hallucina- 
tions and to be constantly speaking 
of his “divine mission to save the world 
and humanity”. 


Wants Franchise Bill Passed. Chan- 
cellor von Hertling has threatened that 
if the Prussian chamber of deputies 
rejects the third reading of the fran- 
chise reform bill he will dissolve the 
chamber, having been empowered to do 
so by the kaiser. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Unrest Grows. The suspension of the 
parliament by the government and 
measures which it has instituted with 
a view to curbing the rebellious racial 
groups and preventing the formation of 
a South Slav state within Hungarian 
dominions have apparently served to 
intensify the disaffection and anger of 
large numbers of Austro-Hungarians. 
Labor and socialist organizations in 
Austria have threatened to revolt; they 
regard these actions by the government 
as growing out of orders from Berlin 
and intimate that the working classes 
will fight for their rights. 

In many sections the food shortage is 
extremely serious; important food ma- 
terials are unobtainable and the supply 
of others is so low that the people are 
compelled to live on short rations. Many 
reports tell of old people and children 
dying of starvation. A fairly large 
stock of food exists in Hungary but the 
Hungarians refuse to give up any to 
the Austrians, 

The different peoples under the au- 
thority of Emperor Charles are bitterly 
jealous of each other and some of them 
are striving with all their power to 
secure their freedom from the present 
galling governmental yoke and set up 
independent governments or become 
united with another nation on terms 
more agreeable than those under which 
they find themselves at present. 

The spirit of revolt is particularly 
strong among the Czechs, the south 
Slavs and the Poles whose general cry 
in wide circles is “Long live President 
Wilson”. 

Croatians and Slovenes captured by 
the Italians say that they were induced 
to fight in the first place by lies which 
were told them to the effect that Italy 
sought to conquer them and ext+nd her 
sway over them and that as Catholics 
it was their duty to fight the Italians 
who were opposing the spiritual func- 
tions of the pope. They have an in- 
tense hatred for Austria and gladly take 
the first opportunity to discard their 
military caps, equipment etc., which 
serve as odious reminders of their con- 
nection with Austria. 








Landsturm Called. The Austrian gov- 
ernment recently ordered the muster- 
ing in of all landsturm reserves between 
the ages of 18 and 53 years. All exemp- 
tions have been revoked. 


BELGIUM. 


Refuse to Make Hun Cannon. The 
Germans have undertaken at Seraing 
the construction of long-range guns of 
the type used lately in the bombardment 
of Paris, dispatches say. They have 


requisitioned a manufacturing plant 
there for that purpose but the Belgian 
workmen have refused to work for 
them. As a result they are to be de- 
ported. 


Huns Take Bells and Organ Pipes. 
The German authorities recently issued 
a decree calling for a list of all bells 
weighing more than 20 pounds as well 
as all organ pipes in Belgium. They 
are to be melted down and used for the 
manufacture of guns, 


The American Labor Delegation 
which a short time ago visited in Lon- 
don and later in Paris was presented 
at Havre to the Belgian cabinet and a 
luncheon was given in honor of its 
members. The Americans affirmed the 
fidelity of the American people to the 
cause of Belgium. 


CHILE. 


German Ships Released. Three Ger- 
man merchant ships which have been 
laid up in Chilean ports since the be- 
ginning of the war have been released 
under the terms of an agreement be- 
tween Germany and Chile. Germany 
stipulated that the vessels should be 
used for carrying cargoes to neutral 
ports only. It is proposed to employ 
them in the transportation of metals, 
saltpeter and other products. 


100 Years of Friendship with U. S. 
The American charge d’affaires called 
at the foreign office a few days ago to 
pay his respects on the completion of 
100 years diplomatic relations between 
Chile and the United States. In a note 
to the American embassy the Chilean 
foreign minister expressed the hope 
that the cordial relations between the 
two republics would continue for many 
years to come. 


INDIA, 

Tribesmen Punished. Several weeks 
ago a British punitive expedition was 
sent against Marri tribesmen who had 
been engaging in raiding exploits 
against remote defenseless villages in 
the Punjab region. The operations of 
the expedition have been successful; 
the chief of the tribesmen has signed 
the government terms, expressed con- 
trition for past evil deeds and guar- 
anteed the good behavior of his follow- 
ers in the future. Troops are now being 
withdrawn from the region. 


HOLLAND. 
Amsterdamers Hiss Queen. For the 
first time since she came to the throne 
Queen Wilhelmina was hissed when she 
visted Amsterdam a short time ago. The 
Dutch are said to be highly irritated 
because of the growing shortageof food. 








“He is my ideal and I’m his idol,” said 
the girl. 

“And your love affair?” 

“Is an idyl.” 

“And your fiance?” 

“He’s idle, according to papa.”—Grit. 


TEACHERS—GET GOV’T JOBS. 

Thousands men-women clerks, 18 or 
over, wanted; $100 month. Write Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. P84, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of positions open.—Advt. 
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Scientific 


Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 








Message-Carrying Projectiles. 

To make sure that important messag- 
es and orders from headquarters to the 
front-line trenches will reach their des- 
tination safely and not become known 
to the enemy through the tapping of 
telephone wires or the killing or inter- 
cepting of orderlies carrying them, the 
Germans are using special projectiles 
fired from guns to transmit such intelli- 
gence. Such a projectile is known as 
a “nachrichtengeschose” and the gun 
from which it is fired is called a “gra- 
natenwerfer”. 

The projectile is a bomb-like arrange- 
ment which is discharged from the gun 
in about the same manner as an ordi- 
nary shell. The blast of the propelling 
charge sets fire to powder in a small 
tunnel which connects with a powder- 
filled chamber in the projectile. When 
the powder in the tunnel burns up to 
this chamber the charge in it explodes, 
throwing out a fireproof box containing 
the message and at the same time ig- 
niting a quantity of Bengal fire (a color- 
ed fire) contained in a casing attached 
to the message-box. 

The flaming Bengal fire marks the 
path of the message-box very clearly 
so that it may be seen for a considera- 
ble distance, either at night or in the 
day time, and the message without de- 
lay can be picked up and placed in the 
hands of the officer for whom it is in- 
tended. The range of this device is 
about 600 yards. 

Sometimes what is known as a mes- 
sage-sending mine of “leichte nachrich- 
tenmine”, with a range of 1,300 yards, 
is used. This device which works on 
much the same principle as the mes- 
sage-sending projectile has often been 
used to good advantage by the Germans 
when an enemy barrage behind the 
front line trenches has cut them off 
from headquarters. 

These message-carrying devices have 
not been invented by the Germans but 
they have appropriated them for their 
use, just as they have done in the case 
of numerous other inventions. At the 
siege of Port Arthur, it is said, the Jap- 
anese used such projectiles to send 
messages into the city asking the Rus- 
sian garrison to capitulate. 


A Singular Prehistoric Beast. 


All of the large herbivorous animals 
of modern times have hoofs instead of 
claws because they have little or no 
use for the latter. Most of the extinct 
predecessors of these animals likewise 
were equipped with hoofs, not claws, 
so it is not surprising that the natural- 
ists at one time, including even Cuvier, 
believed it to be a universal law of na- 
ture that only carnivorous animals 
have claws and that hoofs and horns 
belong to the herbivorous exclusively. 

A fossil quarry in Nebraska has 


yielded remains of a prehistoric animal 
known as the moropus, a skeleton of 
which is illustrated herewith. Bones 
of a species of rhinocerous and a large 
kind of pig were unearthed along with 
the bones of this animal. Scattered 
bones of the moropus had been found 
previously in Europe. Some were be- 
lieved to have belonged to an extinct 
animal similar to the rhinocerous, the 
horse or the tapir and the claws were 
believed to have been those of an an- 
cient giant ant-eater. 

The skeleton indicates that the moro- 
pus was of about the same size as the 
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SKELETON OF _HoRSe with CLAWS 
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rhinocerous and had massive heavy 
leg bones like the latter although its 
legs were longer. The neck and head 
show it to be allied to the horse while 
the back is rounded similar to that of 
the tapir. The teeth argue that it sub- 


sisted on herbage but the feet are. 


armed with claws, as is shown in the 
illustration. Thus it is evident that 
Cuvier and other naturalists of earlier 
days were wrong in their belief rela- 
tive to the pedal extremities as infalli- 
ble distinguishing characteristics of the 
two great classes of animals. 

No satisfactory explanation has been 
advanced as to why herbivorous ani- 
mals such as the moropus should have 
been provided with claws as, like other 
vegetarian animals, it needed feet only 
for locomotion. The skeleton shown in 
the picture is on exhibition in the 
American museum of natural history in 
New York. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Aztec Relics Found. Recent excavations 
of Aztec ruins in the Animas valley, north- 
western New Mexico, one of the richest 
centers of prehistoric Aztec civilization, 
brought to light thousands of valuable 
relics, including shell and tortoise neck- 
laces, agate knives, pottery of various de- 
signs, cotton cloth and woven sandals. The 
ruins represent nearly 100 community 
dwellings which were once occupied by 
thousands of these people, the progenitors 
of the modern Pueblo Indians who, centu- 
ries before the coming of Columbus had at- 


tained a degree of civilization beyond that 
of any other aborigines within the con- 
fines of what is now the United States. 


Seaweed a “Useful Food”. Among the 
articles displayed in a food exhibit recently 
opened in New York by the museum of nat- 
ural history is seaweed. A placard which 
accompanies it states that though it is an 
important article of food in Japan, the 
United States, “with superior food resourc- 
es has entirely ignored this valuable prod- 
uct and allowed to go to waste a very use- 
ful food.” 


A New Aeroplane Record. Sergeant Gino 
of the Italian flying corps a short time ago 
flew from Langley field, Hampton Roads, 
Va., to Washington, covering the distance 
of 145 miles in exactly one hour and there- 
by establishing a new world’s non-stop 
speed record. The flight was made in a 
Sva battleplane, a small one-seated ma- 
chine capable of a maximum speed of 150 
miles an hour. 


The Modern Human Face, according to 
Prof. James Keith, a British authority on 
anthropology, is tending to become wedge- 
shaped, with a longer, narrower and more 
prominent nose. He tells us that promi- 
nences above the eye are gradually disap- 
pearing and the brow is becoming smooth 
and even in contour. He believes these 
changes to be due to changes in methods 
of mastication that have taken place since 
the early days of the race. 

American Trademarks Stolen. With a 
view to blocking the trade of American 
manufacturers, German agents have been 
registering in their own names the trade- 
marks and trade names of these manufac- 
turers in various countries of South Amer- 
ica, where, in many cases, priority of ap- 
lication confers title to them. 


A New Water-Purifying Device consists 
of a good-sized glass jar which has a faucet 
and an electrode member, consisting of two 
plates to be connected with an electric- 
lighting socket. When the jar is filled and 
the current is turned on, the water is ster- 
ilized by electrolysis. At the same time, 
it is said, tastes, odor, color and hardness 
are removed. 


THE STEADY SUBSCRIBER. 


How dear to our heart is the steady sub- 
scriber 
Who pays in advance for the following 
year, 
Who lays down the money and does it 
quite gladly— 
He casts ’round the office a halo of cheer. 


He never says: “Stop it; I cannot afford it; 
I’m getting more papers than now I can 
read,” 
But always says: “Send it, our people all 
like it— 
In fact we all think that it fills a big 
need.” 
How welcome his dollar that reaches our 
office, 
How it makes our pulse throb; how it 
makes our heart dance, 
We outwardly thank him; we inwardly 
bless him— 
The steady subscriber who pays in ad- 
vance. 


CAMOUFLAGE ON THE FARM. 
The honest farmer’s apple crop 
Has been dispatched to town. 
The barrels look this way on top 
O0OCO0O0000000000 
And this way lower down: 
C0O0000000000000 
—Boston Transcript. 
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Convicted Soldiers Saved. Two soldiers, 
Forest Sebastian, of El Dorado, Ill., and 
Jeff Cook, of Lutie, Okla., members of the 
American expeditionary force in France, 
who were convicted some time ago by 
court-martial of falling asleep while on 
sentry duty and were sentenced ‘to death, 
have been pardoned by President Wilson, 
to whom their cases were referred by Gen. 
Pershing. Both young men were under 
20 years of age. Two others, Stanley Fish- 
back, of Connelton, Ind., and Olen LeDoy- 
den, of Atlanta, Ga., convicted of refusing 
to drill and sentenced to death for their 
offense, had their sentences commuted to 
three years’ imprisonment at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans. Inasmuch as the transgres- 
sions of the young men happily did not 
result in the loss of life to their comrades 
or affect unfavorably their company’s po- 
sition the action of the president in saving 
them from paying the extreme penalty is 
being accepted in all parts of the country 
with approval. 








Deaths in Aero Accidents. According to 
a war department announcement, 102 avia- 
tors at the various aviation camps lost 
their lives in flying accidents up to April 
24. This seems a big number, but officials 
of the war department as well as flying 
experts from the allied countries say that 
the percentage of fatalities here is small 
considering the large number of student 
aviators who are in training. It is gener- 
ally conceded by experienced aviators that 
one of the most common reasons for ac- 
cidents to students while flying is diso- 
bedience of orders. Some of the young 
men get reckless after they have been in 
the air for a while and attempt stunts in 
direct disregard of their previous instruc- 
tions. Some die from causes that never 
will be known, probably sudden dizziness 
overcomes them while high in the air or 
they become frightened and lose control of 
their machine. Capt. A. T. Dayton, an 
English officer, says that in England in 
the early days of the war accidents were 
of greater frequeney than they are here. 
It is his belief that the American will be- 
come the most expert and daring flier in 
the war after he once gets started. 





Publishing Addresses Again. Everyone is 
pleased with the decision of the war depart- 
ment to return to the practice of giving 
home addresses of soldiers who are killed 
or wounded at the front. Considerable 
trouble and worry resulted during the few 
weeks in which the bare names were issued. 
The war department was besieged with in- 
quiries, for people on reading a name with 
which they were familiar imagined the 
worst. The order to withhold the address- 
es did not originate with American officials; 
it came as the result of requests by allied 
commanders who said that the publication 
of such information gave the enemy a clue 
to the various commands and their loca- 
tion on the fighting front. The war depart- 
ment stood it for a while but it was soon 
seen that the advantage gained did not 
compensate for the anxiety felt here nor 
for the extra trouble to which officials 
were put in answering inquiries. 


Medical Men Needed. Thousands of doc- 
tors and surgeons are needed in the army 
and navy and calls are being sent out urg- 
ing medical men throughout the country to 
enroll for service. It is expected that 
‘,000 men will respond by July 1 and 5,000 
more before the end of the year. The cities 





of the country are looked to to furnish 
most of the number. The ranks of coun- 
try doctors are already sadly depleted ow- 
ing to so many of them having gone to 
war and those who are left are forced to 
do double and triple their usual amount of 
work. A Minnesota doctor who finds his 
number of calls more than he can attend to 
has issued a notice asking all that can to 
meet him at the hospital to have their 
cases treated. In this way, he says, he can 
serve five times as many patients as he 
could if he were required to go to their 
homes. 





Shoes for the Army. The war depart- 
ment announces the awarding of contracts 
for the manufacture of 5,500,000 pairs of 
shoes for the soldiers overseas. Two thou- 
sand pairs are to be of field welt at a price 
ranging from $6.56 to over $8 a pair. The 
remainder will be made up of metallic- 
fastened field shoes at an average cost of 
$7.75 a pair. The sizes range from 5% 
to 16. 





Trying to Stop Chain Letter. Authori- 
ties are endeavoring to stop a chain letter 
begun by an organization some two years 
ago for the purpose of bringing in funds 
for an American hospital in France. Each 
recipient was asked to contribute 25 cents 
and to write to six friends. The hospital 
has long since been established but re- 
turns are still coming in at the rate of 
$50 a day. As fast as they are received 
postoffice officials are returning them to 
the senders. 





To reduce Paper Waste. Paper is at a 
premium in this country and as a means of 
reducing waste the fuel administration has 
decidedeto prohibit its use in various ways. 
The unnecessary wrapping of food will be 
prohibited, it is announced. Useless edi- 
tions of books, the packing of candy in 
paper and the making of paper toweling 
also will be abandoned. 


NOTES OF CONGRESS. 


Wanted, a Hero! Representative Sisson of 
Miss., Dem., in a speech declared that what 
this nation lacks in order to stir it up and 
get it to fighting in earnest is a hero 
whom they can hurrah for. “What we need 
at the front is a Sherman”, said he. A 
Sherman to fight the German! This is 
strange doctrine coming from a Democrat 
and a Southerner. He went on to say that 
“schools and commissions don’t make 
great military leaders”. He expressed the 
opinion that “if Teddy Roosevelt had taken 
250,000 men to the front six months ago, 
we would be in the thick of the battle 
now”, and he added that if Teddy had 
been allowed to go, he would have gone 
with him. 


Pacifist Sues Lodge. In April of last 
year, when this country was on the point 
of joining in the war, a man named Alex- 
ander Bannwart came to Washington with 
a delegation of pacifists, called on Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge of Mass., Rep., and de- 
manded that he vote against the declara- 
tion of war. The “fist” end of the pacifist 
business shortly came into prominence 
for hot words passed between the pacifist 
and the senator. According to the eye- 
witnesses, the pacifist, who had been a 
professional baseball player, reached for 
the senator in a menacing way and the 
senator struck him a stinging blow. Sen- 
ator Lodge, though classing as a light- 
weight pugilist, has enough of the blood 
of old John Cabot in him to make him a 
game fighter, but the onlookers intervened 
and thus spoiled what might have been a 
most interesting set-to. Bannwart was ar- 





rested but the senator didn’t press the 
case. Later Bannwart, it was reported, 
gave up pacifism and enlisted as a soldier, 
as the result of having had a little wis- 
dom punched into him. But now he has 
brought suit against Senator Lodge for 
$20,000 damages, for assault, false arrest 
and libel. The main question raised at 
Washington is, if a pacifist is valued that 
high, how much is a man worth? 





23 Billions for a Year. It is estimated 
that Uncle Sam’s actual expenditures for 
the coming fiscal year will be 23 billion 
dollars or upwards, Of this total the army 
will take the lion’s share of course—about 
15 billions in round numbers. The navy 
is comparatively small and that will take 
“only” a billion and a half. The shipping 
board will require two billions and a half 
for the new merchant marine. Then there 
will be the air navy and the various minor 
demands. Probably a quarter to a third of 
the required revenue will be raised by tax- 
ation and the rest by bond issues. 


To Cancel France’s Debt? Senator Ken- 
yon of Iowa has introduced a resolution 
declaring that all obligations to the United 
States for money borrowed by France since 
the commencement of the war, together 
with the interest charges, be canceled. Our 
advances to France now total over a billion 
and a half dollars. There is very small 
chance that these depts will be canceled, 
for it would hardly be fair to wipe out the 
loans we have made to France and leave in 
force those we have made to other nations. 
However, the allies are not going to let 
money matters stand between them. Ours 
is a great and wealthy nation and it is 
very likely that when the final settlement 
comes we will not push money claims 
against the nations that have been bear- 
ing the brunt of stopping the Hun. 





Loss from Mail Delays. People all over 
the country, and especially farmers, gar- 
deners and seedsmen, are complaining at 
the uncertainties and delays in the mails 
resulting from the war. The constituents 
of Senator Fletcher of Fla. sent him a pe- 
tition the other day and wanted someone 
at Washington to be jacked up about it. 
They said they have had thousands of 
packages of vegetables, plants and other 
perishable stuff rot while in transit. Sena- 
tor Fletcher had their complaint put into 
the Congressional Record, but it is hard 
to see how that will do any good. 


Factory at Prison. The house has passed 
a bill authorizing the establishment of a 
mill for making cotton fabrics for the gov- 
ernment at the federal penitentiary at 
Atlanta. The labor unions have always 
steadfastly opposed the use of prison labor 
-—their theory being that the products so 
produced would compete with those of out- 
side labor. But the war has shown that it 
is wrong for any class of people to be kept 
in idleness and that all should do their 
bit, no matter what their situation is, and 
especially when there is a shortage of ev- 
erything. 





Housing Bill Passed. Congress after long 
discussion has adopted a measure appropri- 
ating $60,000,000 to provide housing facil- 
ities for government workers—$10,000,000 
of this to be expended at Washington. This 
money is to be spent, under the president’s 
direction, for buying, leasing or building 
houses and other structures for the accom- 
modation of war employees. Private per- 
sons have practically given up trying to 
provide buildings, as they find it is :mpos- 
sible to compete with the government, es- 
pecially *n view of the heavy taxes and nu- 
merous restrictions. 
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Increased Postage Rates on Newspapers and Periodicals 


To Take Effect July 1, 1918 


Zone System Will Also Add to Publishers’ Burdens 


ULY 1 is the beginning of Uncle 
J Sam’s fiscal year, and with that 

date the provisions of the war- 
revenue law which relate to postage 
rates on second-class mail matter go 
into operation. These provisions are 
such that they will profoundly affect 
the American publishing business, and 
the results will be felt by every man, 
woman and child in the country. 

In early days postage on letters and 
newspapers had to be paid according 
to distance. The rates were exorbitant 
and there was very little mail business. 
Then came an era of broad-minded and 
far-seeing statesmanship which adopt- 
ed measures providing for low postage 
rates on a “flat” basis, so that a letter 
sent across the continent cost no more 
than one sent to the next county and 
the rate on newspapers and magazines 
was merely nominal—one cent a pound. 

Under that system the country pros- 
pered marvelously. People in the re- 
mote parts of the West and South got 
their letters and reading matter for the 
same low postage charge that people 
in the urban districts of the North and 
East did. This free circulation of cor- 
respondence and periodical literature 
performed a great service in helping to 
wipe out provincialism and sectional- 
ism and to spread enlightenment among 
the people, far and near, rich and poor. 

In the course of time, however, there 
grew up opposition to this state of 
things among certain elements. It be- 
gan to be charged that the great maga- 
zines and periodicals published in New 
York, Philadelphia and other centers 
were being circulated at the cost of the 
people and that they thus enjoyed a 
subsidy which they were not entitled to. 

The postmaster-general year after 
year warned congress that the govern- 
ment was paying out many times as 
much for carrying this periodical mail 
as it received in postage from that 
source. For example last year the post- 
al post-office department reported that 
it cost over 83 millions to handle this 
mail, and only’ 11 millions in postage 
was paid for it. In other words the 
government nominally suffered a loss 
of 72 millions on that item. 

On that principle the wise thing 
would have been to forbid newspapers 
and magazines to be mailed at all, and 
then this 72 millions could have been 
saved! But the government made a 
sort of compromise with the malefac- 
tors and this compromise was hitched 
onto the war-revenue bill in conference 
committee. 

The law as passed increased the post- 
age rate on the reading-matter portion 
of newspapers and periodicals to a cent 
and a quarter a pound from July 1, 
1918, and to a cent and a half a pound 
from July 1, 1919. Moreover, the por- 
tion of the paper which consisted of 


advertising was ordered to pay higher 
rates, on a sliding scale based on the 
eight zones established by the parcel- 
post. These sliding rates are increased 
each year until 1921, when they will 
range from two cents to 10 cents a 
pound according to zone. 


Drawbacks of Zone System. 


The law requires publishers to make 
accurate reports of the proportion of 
their papers which consists of adver- 
tising in each issue. Then they must 
figure how many pounds of their pa- 
pers go into each zone. The reading 
matter portion of the paper will pay at 
one rate, and the advertising portion 
will pay at seven other rates accord- 
ing to distance—making eight different 
fractional rates to be calculated, on a 
basis that changes with each issue. 

Twice congress appointed commis- 
sions to investigate postal conditions 
and in both cases the commission re- 
jected the plan of a zone system; the 
second commission dismissed the idea 
as “entirely impracticable.” A delega- 
tion of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association which recently 
made a protest to congress against this 
law declared that “Mechanically the 
measure is impossible.” ‘ 

The Pathfinder does not agree with 
the idea that the new system is im- 
possible to carry out; anything is pos- 
sible, but it is true that this new and 
most complicated system will add very 
great burdens to the publishers and 
will materially increase the cost of 
newspapers and magazines, without 
adding a cent to their value to the read- 
ers. The Pathfinder will do its best to 
co-operate with the post-office author- 
ities in carrying out the law and it will 
probably have to pass the cost on to 
the public, in one form or another, just 
as other publications will. 

The trouble is that it is impossible to 
figure out what the additional expense 
will be. The Christian Herald estimates 
that its postage charges will be more 
than quadrupled, which means an in- 
crease of $90,000 a year. Eighty-six 
periodicals which have been listed paid 
last year about $1,250,000 in postage. 
Under the new rate they will have to 
pay about $5,000,000, and as their total 
profits were only $1,200,000, this will 
mean that they will be faced with a 
deficit of over $2,500,000. 

In a general way we figure that the 
higher rates will mean an additional 
tax of about $10,000 on the Pathfinder 
for the coming year, about $17,000 for 
the following year and still more for 
later years until the maximum rates 
are reached in 1921. But the Pathfind- 
er takes the same stand as Frank Mun- 
sey the well-known publisher, who 
says: “I am perfectly willing that there 
should be an advance of postage on all 
my publications if the people wish it.” 


Another prominent publisher says: “| 
ask no special privilege; the people for 
their own correspondence have the firs! 
claim on the mails.” 

Everybody was hoping that the tim: 
had come when the postage rate on let- 
ters would be reduced to one cent. Sen- 
ator Hardwick of Ga., Dem., stated in 
the senate that “we are already making 
a clear profit of $60,000,000 a year on 
letter mail” and he demanded that “as 
soon as normal times come again uni- 
versal one-cent letter postage through- 
out the country” should be adopted. 
Instead of that congress jumped the 
other way and it made letter postage 
three cents, in order to help provide 
war revenue. 

This, however, proves that the postal 
business has to be considered as a 
whole. The government has a monop- 
oly of the mail service and it makes a 
fat profit out of letter mail, which it 
has to carry anyway. But while the 
postal system is once in operation for 
carrying letter mail, it can afford to 
carry newspaper and other mail at 
comparatively small cost and the peo- 
ple thus get the added benefit. The 
newspaper mail therefore cannot fairly 
be treated as a separate service. 

Rural free delivery cost the govern- 
ment about $50,000,000 last year and it 
brought in little extra; but it would be 
preposterous to abolish it on that ac- 
count, for the function of the posta! 
service or any public service is not to 
make money but to serve the people. 
Considered as a separate proposition, 
the government would lose money on 
the parcel-post but it is a most admira- 
ble addition to the postal service, and 
the service as a whole can well stand 
the apparent loss entailed in doing this 
extra work which is of such incalcula- 
ble benefit to the people. 

Taken as a whole the postal service 
paid a profit of $9,000,000 last year, ac- 
cording to Postmaster-General Burle- 
son. We have yet to find any citizen 
who expects or wants the postal serv- 
ice to be run for profit. 

In short if we want to make a profit 
out of it it would be better to let the 
monopoly to the highest bidder, who 
would run the service on an up-to-date 
business basis and would adopt meas- 
ures to increase and enlarge the serv- 
ice in every way instead of restricting 
it. A Chicago man once offered to take 
the postal service in this way and save 
the government a vast sum, but of 
course such a suggestion would not be 
seriously considered. 


Zone System Promotes Sectionalism. 


The worst feature of the zone system 
of rates is that it divides the country 
up into sections and causes one section 
to be favored more than another. Jean- 
nette Rankin, Rep., member of congress 
from Montana, says: “I do not approve 
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of the zone system and voted against it 
in congress. The fact is, that, coming 
from Montana, I understand perfectly 
what hardships the zone system impos- 
es on people living far from the pub- 
lishing centers. Furthermore, most of 
the magazines have an educational in- 
fluence, in many instances constitute 
the only form of education, and this 
tax is likely to put them out of the 
reach of these people. I know how un- 
fair the zone system is when it is con- 
sidered that the great publishing cen- 
ters are mostly all in the East.” 

Senator Penrose of Pa., Rep., in con- 
demning the new increases said that 
the additional revenue would be “triv- 
ial” in comparison to the harm done. 
The post-office department only claims 
that $4,000,000 more would be produced 
the coming year, and this is a mere 
bagatelle in these days when we are 
spending nearly 1000 millions a week. 

It was urged by many that the change 
if made should be postponed till after 
the war, as it was not justified as a war- 
revenue measure. But it came out that 
the object of the increase was not pri- 
marily to bring in more money but to 
penalize the big magazines and period- 
icals of national circulation. 

There is a general radical feeling in 
congress that the welfare of the com- 
mon people and of small enterprises 
can be increased by striking down ev- 
erything that looks like “big business”. 
The big city magazines and papers have 
won such successes by their intensive 
methods that they have made it very 
hard for the publications in small 
places. 

These big city publications have no 
political value to the politicians; in fact 
many of them have engaged in relent- 
less “muck-rake” and other campaigns 
against the politicians and everybody 
else. On the other hand the small lo- 
cal papers have to cater to the local 
politicians and boost them if they are 
to survive at all, and thus the politi- 
cians are interested in seeing them fa- 
vored and the big city publications 
punished. 

Already local papers are subsidized 
by being allowed to circulate in the 
county without paying any postage, but 
this subsidy is not enough to enable 
them to compete with the city papers 
in many cases. The new postage in- 
crease is virtually a tax to make it 
harder for the big papers and easier 
for the small ones. One hope is that 
publications in the South and West 
will be built up. 


A Discriminating Tax. 


Many of the publishers protested that 
the publishing business should not have 
been picked out to be burdened with 
a special new tax in the form of in- 
creased postage rates, after it was al- 
ready paying its full share of taxes. 
But that argument goes for nothing, for 
the very purpose of the law is to tax 
the big publishers “till it hurts”, as 
House Leader Kitchin pointed out in 
referring to the war-revenue law. 

Senator Hitchcock of Nebr., Dem., 
who has had publishing experience 





himself, told the advocates of the tax 
that they were “laboring under a delu- 
sion” when they thought that the pub- 
lishers could stand this fresh burden. 
The publishers, he gave warning, “must 
inevitably increase the cost of their pa- 
pers to the subscribers.” 

He said that the strong papers would 
be able to stand the loss but that “all 
the struggling papers” would be in- 
jured and many would have to give up. 
He pointed out that the existing rates 
were established by congress “as a part 
of our educational system.” Newspa- 
pers and periodicals were recognized 
as having untold value in spreading 
enlightenment among all classes of the 


sentiment. Only by the instrumentality 
of such publications is the creation and 
the crystallization of a national senti- 
ment, a Christian ideal and a moral 
aspiration possible.” 

Representative Gallivan of Mass., 
Dem., made a scathing attack on the ad- 
ministration of the postal _ service, 
which he said was engaged in a “mad 
effort to force a postal surplus.” Mr. 
Osborn of Calif., Rep., said, “I object 
to the zone system because it tends to 
denationalize our governmental sys- 
tem.” 

Congressman Lunn of N. Y., Dem., 
was still more emphatic. Said he: “The 
zone system I consider absolutely dan- 





tion rates. 


government. 


bilities. 


A word to the wise is sufficient. 





RENEW BEFORE THE ADVANCE 


Even at the rate of a cent a pound, the second-class postage payment 
of the Pathfinder for April was $1528. Under the new rates the monthly 
increase will be nearly $400 this year and next year it will be $600. But 
this is not all, for the portion of the paper which is devoted to advertise- 
ments will have to pay at much higher rates, and on top of all this we must 
employ more help to do a large amount of extra work in sorting and classi- 
fying our mailings so as to comply with the zone system. 


It has been all we could do to keep the Pathfinder at our low subscrip- 
We have adopted the policy of putting profits into Liberty 
bonds, but the increased postage rates will wipe out all profits. A raise of 
our subscription rates now seems inevitable, owing to the action of the 


We urge all our subscribers to pay their subscriptions at once well 
in advance. We cannot guarantee the present rates for the future and they 
may be withdrawn any time. We will still move heaven and earth to give 
our friends their paper at the same old prices, but we can’t do impossi- 


Insure yourself your supply of read- 
ing matter for the future by renewing one year for $1, three years for $2, 
or five years for $3. The Pathfinder is going to be a bigger bargain and 
more of a necessity than ever, for the number of available papers to pick 
from is going to be greatly reduced and they are all going to cost much 
more money. There is not one that will give you the solid value that the 
Pathfinder does. Look the field over, compare prices and contents of them 
all and you will decide for the Pathfinder every time. 


If you have a friend or neighbor who needs such a paper as this, now 
is the time to subscribe for him, before the rates go up. Don’t wait till 
tomorrow but attend to your renewal today. You must have newspapers 
and the Pathfinder is the best thing there is, regardless of price. 


Address PATHFINDER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Washington, D. C. 








people, and especially those remote 
from the big centers, who lacked the 
advantage of colleges, etc. 

Senator Smoot of Utah, Rep., con- 
demned the zone system as a scheme 
to “punish every intelligent family that 
is found guilty of living beyond a cer- 
tain radius of the great publishing cen- 
ters.” The zone system, he said, would 
divide the country up into sections and 
would array one section against anoth- 
er. The senate, he cited, had voted this 
“vicious” proposition down, and yet it 
was slipped into the bill while it was 
in conference committee. The new tax, 
he said, would work disaster especially 
to the religious papers, which already 
had a hard row to hoe. 

The Christian Herald says: “We face 
the destruction of that great force 
which the periodicals have been creat- 
ing—the force of a united public opin- 
ion and crystallized national and moral 


gerous. It will make the people pro- 
vincial. A great many people seem to 
think that a postal system is run as a 
money-making proposition. I do not 
so consider it. I think of it first as a 
public service agency. It constitutes 
a great university of democracy. Cheap 
rates on periodicals do more to educate 
the masses of the people than any other 
one thing.” 

Prof. J. W. Linn of Chicago univer- 
sity made a powerful plea against the 
postage raise, which he condemned as 
being a direct tax on education and 
civilization. “You might as well shoot 
10,000 doctors as to shut the newspa- 
pers out of the homes; you would do 
less actual harm”, he declared. 

The people “must have the reading 
habit if this is going to be a democratic 
nation,” he said. 

And he pointed out that as the zone 
system of postage favors those who live 
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near the big cities, this works against 
those who live in the remote districts 
and “thus you shut off education just 
where it is needed most”. And he add- 
ed: “I say as a college teacher, a man 
who has been in the educational pro- 
fession almost a generation, that you 
could hardly stab nearer the heart of 
the nation than by stabbing at the coun- 
try circulation of newspapers‘and mag- 
azines.” 

Farm and Home says: “The new law 
will divide our country into sections 
separated by barriers of dollars and 
cents—barriers in a country where 
unity of thought and feeling has been 
considered vitally necessary ever since 
the days of the Pilgrim Fathers.” The 
nefarious toll-roads of the country 
have been practically abolished, but 
now congress creates zones from every 
place of publication and sets up toll- 
gates at each zone, says another paper. 
This policy is denounced as being a 
horrible example of “progress back- 
ward”, 


May Reduce Revenue. 


The postal authorities estimate that 
the increases will bring in more reve- 
nue but this is denied by many. It is 
a common experience in business that 
raising prices decreases net income by 
cutting down the volume of business, 
whereas lower prices increase net in- 
come by expanding the volume of busi- 
ness and thus serving more people and 
doing it at less cost. 

In many ways the United States has 
been very backward and has taken a 
narrow view on reforms. For example 
we were half a century behind many 
other countries in adopting the parcel- 
post. Little Canada though having 
only one-twelfth the population we 
have—which population at the same 
time is scattered over a vast expanse 
of territory, has adopted a progressive 
and constructive policy on this postage 
business. 

She used to have higher rates for 
newspapers but now instead of raising 
them she has reduced them, so that pa- 
pers are mailed for only a quarter of 
a cent a pound or only one-sixth of our 
new rate. The Canadian legislators be- 
lieve that low postage rates will build 
up their country and help the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge and the unification 
of the nation. And they insisted on low 
postage so the people could be kept in- 
formed on the war. 

Maj. E. B. Stahlman, one of the big- 
gest publishers in the South, said at 
the recent hearing before congress: 
“The post-office department was not 
created to show either profit or loss but 
to serve the whole people; therefore it 
should be operated on a basis fair to all 
the people.” The new law, he said, 
would impose immense burdens on the 
publishers but without doing anyone 
any good. 

Many publications are giving up the 
ghost and will not even attempt to con- 
tinue business. L. V. Ashbaugh, head 
of a concern that issues papers with a 
circulation of 400,000, has announced 
the obituary of these papers. The cost 
of paper, materials and labor are “ru- 


inously high”, he says, “and we have 
decided to risk no more money in these 
ventures and to ‘scrap’ the investment 
already made.” He declares that the 
action of congress “will bankrupt hun- 
dreds of loyal, patriotic publishers who 
have done everything possible to help 
in the prosecution of the war.” 


SAYINGS OF WISE MEN. 


Poverty is want of much, but avarice of 
everything.—Publius Syrus. 


They that deny a God destroy man’s no- 
bility for certainly man is kin to the beasts 
by his body; and if he be not of kin to 
God by his spirit, he is a base and ignoble 
creature.—Bacon. 


Seven cities warr’d for Homer being dead, 
Who living had no roofe to shroud his 
head.—_Thomas Heywood. 


It is not a lucky word this same impos- 
sible; no good comes of those that have 
it so often in their mouth.—Carlyle. 


All days come that are to be.—Dickens. 


Peace the offspring is of Power.—Bay- 
ard Taylor. 


The man who would be truly happy 
should not study to enlarge his estate, but 
to contract his desires.—Plato. 


Belief consists in accepting the affirma- 
tions of the soul, unbelief, in denying 
them.—Emerson. 


Fame comes only when deserved, and 
then it is as inevitable as destiny, for it 
is destiny.—Longfellow. 


Be lion-mettled, proud, and take no care 
who chafes, who frets or where conspirers 
are.—Shakespeare. 


There is no use arguing with the inev- 
itable; the only argument with the east 
wind is to put on your overcoat.—Lowell. 


A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring; 
Their shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 
—Pope. 


To see what is right and not to do it is 
want of courage.—Confucius. 


The shortest and surest way to live with 
honor in the world, is to be in reality what 
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we would appear to be; all human virtues 
increase and strengthen themselves by the 
practice and experience of them.—Socrates. 


The practical effect of a belief is the 
real test of its soundness.—Froude. 


Fame is no plant that grows on mortal 
soil.—Milton. 


The work an unknown good man has 
done is like a vein of water flowing hid- 
den underground, secretly making the 
ground green.—Carlyle. 


Learn to live and live to learn, 

Ignorance like a fire doth burn, 

Little tasks make large returns. 
—Bayard Taylor. 


Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er 
shall be.—Pope. 


Affliction, like the iron-smith, shapes as 
it smites.—Bovee. 


In this world a man must either be an 
anvil or a hammer.—Longfellow. 


Do not think that years leave us and 
find us the same.—Meredith. 


NO COMPROMISE. 


What? Compromise now? When the poi- 
soned sword 
Still seeks for blood and spoil? 
Halt now? When the foot of the heathen 
horde 
Yet stands on freemen’s soil? 
Have we lost the zeal of that ringing note 
Which marked our heroes’ might? 
Our reply is a rush at the tyrant’s throat: 
“We have only started.to fight!” 


As long as the memory of Bunker Hill 
Shall cause our souls to start; 

While Saratoga brings a thrill 
To every patriot heart; 

Until the visions of Valley Forge 
Have faded from our eyes— 

We'll answer the blear-eyed battle lords: 
“We seek no compromise.” 


As long as the name of Lafayette 
Is one that we sanctify 

With the truth that France is bleeding yet 
For the light we lift on high, 

We'll hurl our line in the vandal’s way 
Till the last mad rush is stayed; 

Till the jury of all the earth shall say: 
“Your debt to France is paid.” 


As long as mother’s name is dear 
To our hearts, where’er we roam; 

As long as the tender thoughts that cheer 
Are memories of home, 

Where Love is waiting, as yet secure, 
With eager, tear-lit eyes; 

We send our answer, strong and sure: 
“We want no compromise.” 


As long as the God of nations rules 
The destinies of power, 
And wrecks the plans of plotting fools, 
Who plunder for an hour, 
We'll battle on in holy might, 
And strike with Canaan’s brawn, 
For we know that out of the death-filled 
night 
Victory will come with the dawn. 


While an iron shark scours the open sea, 
And the law of lands is naught, 

There can be no peace in the hearts of the 

free, 

No healing respite bought; 

We'll fight till the King of Hate must bow; 
We'll throttle the Teuton lies; 

Until that day—the world must know— 
“We make no compromise.” 

—Private Verlin Harrold, 
Base Hospital, Camp Greene, N. 
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(NEWSPAPER VIEWS Ye) 


Chicago News.—With pained surprise the 
German troops are discovering that Ameri- 
can soldiers are not too proud to fight. 


Brooklyn Eagle—Every time von Hin- 
denburg calls for Victory, Central gives 
him the wrong number. 





Indianapolis Star—Apparently Champ 
Clark would rather be a big fish in the 
house puddle than a little fish in the sen- 
ate pool. 





Chicago News.—Trying to obstruct the 
nation’s war activities is a good deal like 
attempting to butt a full grown locomotive 
off the track. 





Detroit Free Press——The German idea 


seems to be to both rule and ruin. 


Wall Street Journal.—Peace propaganda 
here is only another brand of poison-gas. 


Philadelphia Record.—The kaiser knows 
enough to claim the victory before all the 
returns are in. 








Macon Telegraph.—The percentage of al- 
cohol in Milwaukee beer may have been 
reduced, but it seems there’s enough of it 
to make the Milwaukee voter act foolish. 


Grit.—Mobilize the spade, the rake and 
the hoe against the spoon, the fork and 
the knife. 








Toledo Blade.—Socialism never rises to 
an occasion. Its batting average is .000. 


Detroit Free Press.—Ireland’s attitude 
toward conscription is puzzling. We’ never 
dreamed that any Irishman would object 
to getting into a fight. 








Seattle Times.—Germany doesn’t care 
how many men it wastes on the fields of 
France. Why should America be over-con- 
siderate in its treatment of Teutonic spies? 





Louisville Courier-Journal.—The question 
of the hour is not whether the Dutch have 
taken Holland, but into which camp they 
will take Holland. 





Seattle Times.—The German emperor re- 
cently invested another five million dollars 
in Krupp securities.. Then, he ordered Hin- 
denburg to launch the big drive in the west 
in order to make business good for his 
factories. 





Detroit Free Press—An exchange recalls 
the fact that Napoleon once said the Brit- 
ish never won a battle except the last one. 
The kaiser some day may discover how 
true this is. 


Toledo Blade—Bolshevikism in_ this 
country should be smothered early to avoid 
the rush. 








Detroit Free Press—Holland will soon 
discover that the difference between Uncle 
Sam and the kaiser is that Uncle Sam pays 
for what he takes, and his word is good. 


Louisville Courier-Journal.—Whether or 
not it was beer that made Milwaukee fa- 
mous, it was not beer that made Milwaukee 
infamous. 





St. Paul Pioneer Press.—“We will win the 
war,” says Gen. Wood, “but not without 
paying the price for having waited too 


long.” Always that regret! If only we had 
leaped to our duty when the Lusitania was 
sunk! 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch—The British 
submarine recapitulation makes it easy to 
figure out when the U-boat will bring Eng- 
land to her knees. It will be when hell 
freezes over. 








Seattle Times.—German chemists claim 
to have produced synthetic milk. Not “the 
milk of human kindness,” however. 





Galveston News.—What has become of 
the old-fashioned state-rights Democrats 
who looked upon the national capital as 
their natural enemy? 





Grit.—Americans care little how Foch’s 
name is pronounced just so he’s a pro- 
nounced success. 


Milwaukee Sentinel—W. H. Taft, C. M. 
Schwab, J. D. Ryan and Edward Stettinius 
will work for Uncle Sam at $1 a year. We 
understand that Uncle Henry Ford is hold- 
ing out for $1.50. O these profiteers! 





Savannah News.—The decision of a con- 
gressional committee not to hold public 
hearings on any of the resolutions dealing 
with the Irish question suggests real tal- 
ent for recognizing a good thing to let 
alone. 





Baltimore American.—“The Americans 
are coming,” cried the harried Huns at 
Zeebrugge. More than once from now on 
this cry will strike terror among German 
ranks. Already we have a mortgage on the 
Teutonic goat! 





Detroit Free Press.—Perhaps the German 
idea is that by wasting men they are sav- 
ing food. 


New York World.—True to its nature, 
the I. W. W. is appealing to be saved by 
the government it would crush. 








Manchester Union.—The late unlamented 
N. Bonaparte would be interested to know 
that the fighting qualities of France have 
not deteriorated perceptibly since his day. 


Syracuse Post-Standard.—The British 
saved France. It is now up to the French 
to save England. A little later it will be 
our business to save both of them. 





Hickory Record.—The Germans have put 
one over on Luther Burbank, for they hand- 
ed the Russians a perfectly good olive 
branch bearing full-grown lemons. 





New York Sun.—For the moment, and 
until further notice, the German national 
air has been changed from “The Watch on 
the Rhine” to the Watch on Austria. 


Chicago Herald.—For 40 years the Ger- 
man autocracy has refused to let the Ger- 
man people rule themselves, and at the 
same time constantly assured them they 
ought to rule the rest of the world. 





St. Paul Pioneer Press.—The opinion 
seems to be general that its $5,000 Liberty 
bond purchase did not break the Non-Par- 
tisan League. 


New York World.—C. M. Schwab, who is 
working for Uncle Sam for a dollar a year, 
gave a shipyard foreman a gold watch for 








building a naval collier in 27 days. A few 
more such outbursts of generosity and 
he’ll have to ask for a raise in pay. 


Dallas News.—Von Hindenburg’s drive 
continues, but the vehicle is beginning to 
look more like a hearse than a band wagon. 








Pittsburgh Gazette-Times.—They say the 
Germans don’t know where to strike next. 
Well, they can always strike for home. 


Toledo Blade.—*Pro-Germans,” remarked 
the Man on the Car, “should be sent back 
to the cannon fodderland.” 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch—The Germans 
have a genius for picking out what they 
believe to be the line of least resistance 
and then finding that it is the line of 
greatest resistance. 





New York World.—Hindenburg may be 
a Moses, as German propagandists assert, 
but he isn’t out of the bulrushes yet. 





Boston Herald.—Russia adopts the red 
flag, and if Germany had equal honesty it 
would substitute the black flag for its im- 
perial banner. 





Cotton Oil Press.—Spies are mentioned 
among the long-lived inhabitants of the 
states. 





Dallas News.—Von Hindenburg appears 
to have begun his trip to Paris without a 
through ticket. 





Pittsburgh Gazette-Times.—Roosevelt be- 
ing for it, you may be sure there will be 
no declaration of war against Turkey. 





Albany Argus.—The Ukrainians have to 
give up 83 per cent of their wheat to feed 
the Germans. That ought to make us 
glad to eat war bread in order to feed our 
allies. 





Macon Telegraph.—Of course, the Ger- 
man fleet may come out, but what bothers 
the All-Highest is the thought it may never 
come back in again. 

Charleston News and Courier—The only 
money we are willing to contribute to the 
kaiser is a share of the expense of main- 
taining him at St. Helena. 





New York Times.—Every miser helps the 
kaiser. 





Boston Herald.—Another point in which 
the automobile has the antiquated horse 
outdistanced is range of mud splash. 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer—The differ- 
ence between a profiteer and a privateer is 
that the latter preys on the enemy. 








Washington Post.—Promiscuous looting 
by the kaiser and his sons doubtless is 
based on the theory that the German god 
helps those who help themselves. 


THE COMRADES. 


A microbe wriggled on the slide 
Where Doktor Shrechlich stared 
Upon the mixture which with pride 
His kultur had prepared. 

And yet his face grew rather grim, 
As that bacterium bad 

Stood forward and saluted him, 
And called him “kamerad.” 


The doktor cried, “Too far this goes. 
You should not use that term 

As German don’t assume to pose 
Because you are a germ.” 

“Nay,” said the microbe, “bear in mind 
The service I have done 

Which now proclaims me to mankind 
The ally of the Hun.” 

—Washington Star. 
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GERMANY AND ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


ERMANY in her latest peace “feel- 
G er” makes some concessions to 

the a'lies but insists on retaining 
Alsace-Lorraine, with a provision for 
local autonomy. The German terms 
are the most liberal so far offered, but 
they are, still far below the minimum 
that the allies will entertain. 

There is not only a sentimental reason 
for restoring these stolen provinces to 
France, their rightful owner, but also 
political and economic justice. We now 
know that Prussia plotted to provoke 
war with France in 1870 for the delib- 
erate purpose of snatching these rich 
border provinces which she needed be- 
cause in Alsace-Lorraine there are the 
richest iron deposits in central Europe, 
and iron was essential to the develop- 
ment of her militaristic schemes. 

The history of Prussia’s rise is one 
long story of intrigue and robbery. 
First the marauding Hohenzollern bar- 
ons made war on their immediate weak- 
er neighbors and despoiled and ruined 
them; then they kept carrying their 
conquests farther and farther afield, and 
there is not a neighbor, including even 
her own ally Austria, who has not been 
the victim of these encroachments and 
robberies. 

It was always the strong against the 
weak. If this was Prussia’s first offense 
she might be forgiven, but she is a hard- 
ened offender who has been persisting 
in this same wicked course now for 
generations. The time has now come 
when she must be put out of business, 
made to render retribution as far as 
possible and receive the just penalties 
of her many crimes, 

The German people themselves know 
how Prussia has domineered over them. 
Many of them, as for example the Bavar- 
ians, hate the Prussian military caste 
worse than they hate the French or 
British. But the forces of Prussian 
militarism compel them to fight the 
Prussian’s battles for a while longer. 

But see how the kaiser’s propaganda 
is spread and kept alive by his agents 
and dupes all over the world. We have 
a letter now from Rev. Richard Leh- 
mann, of Jackson, Mo., which ingen- 
iously tries to make it appear that 
Alsace-Lorraine is “decidedly pro-Ger- 
man” and that the people there believe 
in Germany as their best friend because 
German system and enterprise have de- 
veloped their resources and brought 
them good wages. He says that if a ref- 
erendum of the people was held there it 
would result in a verdict for Germany. 

Then he wants the Pathfinder to print 
a “prayer” which asks the Almighty to 
“bless that great and beautiful country 
Germany, banish all the wicked pas- 
sions of hatred, suspicion and fever of 
war from both sides, and grant that we 
may live in peace and concord with 
those who, though our brothers in 
Christ, are now our enemies in a war 
which we have brought on ourselves”, 
etc. 

Mr. Lehmann asks the Pathfinder to 


be a moral “lifter and not a vilifier’, 
that is, we must not say anything against 
Germany or the Germans but must con- 
sider them, while they are murdering 
men and women by the thousand, as 
our friends who are only carrying out 
the decrees of Providence and punishing 
us for our sins. He wonders if we have 
“mental grip” enough to seize upon this 
“platform of apostolic cosmopolitan- 
ism”. And we reply that we haven’t. 

Our reply is that it will be time 
enough to love the Germans and re- 
ceive them in peace and concord when 
they show themselves just a little bit 
worthy of such magnanimous treatment. 
So long as they continue their career of 
savagery our hand and the hand of all 
Christendom will be raised against 
them, 

We know very well why Alsace-Lor- 
raine is “pro-German”, and all the La- 
Follettes and Lehmanns can’t camou- 
flage the facts. It is Prussia’s policy to 
Prussianize every country she lays her 
hands on, This policy includes all sorts 
of brutalities to crush out the native 
spirit. 

The use of any language but German 
is “verboten”. The natives are oppress- 
ed till they are forced to make way for 
Prussian colonists who are brought in 
purposely to over-run the country, sub- 
due it and hold it for Prussia. This 
very policy is being carried out right 
now in Alsace-Lorraine. Prussia sees 
that the world may demand a referen- 
dum there to determine what the popu- 
lar will is, and as a dispatch from Swit- 
zerland this week says, she is fixing 
things there so that “if a referendum 
is taken only a few Alsatian elec- 
tors will be left.” The imported Prus- 
sians will, of course, vote for Prussian 
control. 

As President Poincare of France has 
just said, in addressing the American 
labor delegation visiting Paris: “France 
is a peace-loving nation, believing in the 
triumph of right over might. It is 
not a question of Alsace-Lorraine, but 
a question of militarism against democ- 
racy.” 

That is the very point. It is not 
whether Prussia can take the people of 
any land and by use of the sword force 
them to become more “efficient” than 
they would be if left free. The negro 
slaves were very likely more efficient 
and better off in a material sense when 
they were merely the property of the 
slaveholders, but the issue of slavery 
was a higher issue than that. And so is 
this issue of kaiserism. 

The kaiser is now draining poor Rus- 
sia of her life blood in every possible 
way. One cunning trick is most effica- 
cious. War prisoners are being ex- 
changed between Russia and Germany. 
But Germany is sending back to Russia 
only the sick and crippled Russians and 
keeping the able-bodied ones in Ger- 
many to work for her, and her naive 
explanation is that these latter “prefer 
to remain and get the splendid wages 


offered them.” Here we have the same= 


made-in-Berlin argument that Mr. Leh- 
mann uses in his letter quoted. 

On the other hand Germany takes 
from Russia all her able-bodied men 
and leaves behind only the sick and 
crippled ones. Thus Russia will be 
robbed of her best population and left 
with a vast number of human derelicts 
to take care of. Germany has every- 
thing her own way and we can see just 
what she would do to us if she got us 
in her power. 

Her Prussian rulers have no respect 
for the rights of others but they are 
for themselves first, last and all the time. 
They care nothing for the laws of God 
or man but are determined to enrich 
themselves at the cost of anyone who 
falls in their way. 

No-one knows better than President 
Wilson what the Germans really are. 
He started out with being a pacifist and 
he too at first believed in turning the 
other cheek and giving them a chance to 
show some spirit of humanity; he said 
at first that we were “too proud to fight” 
and later that we were not after a 
“peace with victory”. 

But gradually he was moved, against 
his will, to a position where he saw 
that the only thing for this nation to do 
was to join in the war and help smash 
this Prussian fiend. Now he says that 
we will meet force with force—or as 
he expressed it, “force, force, force.” 
The time for love and tenderness and 
cheek-turning has now past, and the 
Huns are going to get theirs. 


q 

get} rumors indicate the pos- 

sibility of Henry Ford’s being a can- 
didate forthe Republican nomination for 
president next time. A Ford certainly 
ought to be able to run well. If fate 
decrees that Henry Ford is to be our 
next president, the Pathfinder wants 
the credit of being the first to suggest 
such a thing, over four years ago. The 
Pathfinder never boosts this candidate 
or that, or favors one party or another, 
but it does aim to interpret the politi- 
cal future as far as possible, without 
bias, by the aid of political science and 
history. Roosevelt is about the only 
man who has been mentioned at all as 
Wilson’s competitor in the presidential 
race of 1920. He certainly stands very 
strong with the people. We have just 
had a letter from a Western man who 
describes himself as a “Roosevelt Dem- 
ocrat.” No doubt there are many thou- 
sand Democrats who would vote for 
Teddy. On the other hand there are 
also many thousand Republicans who 
would not vote for him under any cir- 
cumstances, as they hold him respon- 
sible for splitting their party and bring- 
ing in the Democratic regime. Con- 
ditions are such that if some new man 
who is not handicapped by a political 
past should come into prominence in 
the next two years, the Republican nom- 
ination might fall into his hands like a 
ripe plum. Ford is just such a possibil- 
ity. Everybody knows him and knows 
that while he is radical and erratic 
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about some things he is a man of the 
utmost sincerity, energy and construc- 
tive ability. Millions of people every- 
where feel under a debt of gratitude to 
Ford for giving the world a machine 
which is one of the greatest boons that 
has ever been bestowed on humanity. 
It is not too much to say that this war 
is going to be largely won by Ford 
autos. Innumerable photographs from 
the war front show the little old Ford 
right on the job, carrying the wounded. 
Everybody knows that a Ford will go 
where no other machine can go—and 
it not only goes but it comes back. If 
Henry Ford shoul! be put up as presi- 
dential candidate he would stand a big 
chance of winning, no matter who ran 
against him. He is the new type of man, 
whom the people have long been look- 
ing for. The politicians will not favor 
him, for they can’t manipulate him. The 
Pathfinder has already registered the 
view that Wilson will be elected for a 
third term, unless something happens 
to fundamentally alter the outlook. Two 
years from now the parties will be 
choosing their presidential candidates 
and many things may happen within 
that time. so it would be foolish to try 
to forecast things absolutely, But there 
is no harm in pointing out what the 
possibilities are, as new things come up. 


g 


NCE more, what’s in a name? Lord 
French has been appointed to gov- 
ern the Irish, as lord-lieutenant. 


€ 
SENATE SHOULD PASS SUFFRAGE. 


T LOOKS now as if the federal wom- 
| an suffrage amendment, which pass- 
ed the house some time ago, would 
not get through the senate, as its friends 
still lack two votes of mustering enough 
strength to pass it. The country should 
place the blame for this failure right on 
the Democrats, who have full power in 
congress but who are trying to avoid 
giving the women the franchise which 
they promised them in the campaign 
in order to get votes. 

Nearly all the Republican senators 
are ready to vote for the proposition 
and if the Democrats would do any- 
where near as well it could be passed 
at once. There is no longer any argu- 
ment against it; woman suffrage is 
coming and the decent as well as the 
politic thing is io all fall in line and 
make it unanimous, 

The idea of our fighting to “make 
democracy safe” and then refusing to 
give the women a share in government, 
when every low-down anarchist and 
sot has the vote, is an insult to civiliza- 


tion and to democracy. Democracy is 
not going to be safe very long—either 
Democracy with a big, big “D” or de- 
mocracy with a small “d’—if legisla- 
tors are to block progress in this way. 

Ours is a government by political 
parties. This form of government has 
some disadvantages and some advan- 
tages. One advantage is that the peo- 
ple know whom to hold accountable for 
action or inaction. The Democrats are 
in control; they should see the hand- 
writing on the wall and should obey 
the mandate; if they are found wanting 
they will certainly be left at home and 
their places will be filled by men who 
are more imbued with the spirit of 
justice and progress. 

There was a time when there was 
room for honest difference of opinion 
on the subject of woman suffrage and 
there were two sides to the issue, but 
that time is now past. Political parties 
should be constructive, not obstructive; 
they should look forward, not back- 
ward; they should be able to meet is- 
sues and needs, and not wait to be 
bumped by them. The Democratic par- 
ty is radically progressive in most 
things and it has inaugurated many 
great reforms. Then why should it 
balk at equal suffrage—a reform that 
is going to help all other reforms? 

The donkey was very appropriately 
chosen as the emblem of the Democrat- 
ic party, whose policies and history 
have represented a most singular com- 
bination of long-suffering patience, en- 
durance and strength, together with the 
most asinine balkiness and stubborn- 
ness at times. It is the asinine strain 
that is dominating in this matter of 
refusing votes to women. What the 
critter needs is to have a good prod 
from behind or to have a fire built 
under him; then he’ll move fast enough. 
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AVRILO PRINZIP, the Serbian 
youth whose assassination of Arch- 
duke Ferdinand of Austria was the pre- 
text on which the Teutons started their 
long-prepared war, recently died in an 
Austrian prison. It must make the kai- 
ser feel cheap when he lays the starting 
of this worldwide war to the act of an 
obscure and _ irresponsible Serbian 
schoolboy. If Germany had really been 
great and noble, the way to have prov- 
ed it was for her to have prevented 
the war. Anyone can start trouble, as 
this case of the Serbian schoolboy 
proves—but it takes real power and de- 
votion to stop it after it is once started. 
A match costing only a small fraction 
of a cent can start a conflagration that 
will wipe out millions of dollars before 





it is subdued. Wise people try to pre- 
vent fires and to put them out when 
started; they do not add fuel to the 
flames on the plea that somebody else 
started the fire and therefore it can 
not be stopped—as the kaiser’s excuse 
at the time was. Germany’s first crime 
was in preparing for war on the pre- 
tense that she was afraid of her neigh- 
bors, and her second one was in scat- 
tering the war brands and making the 
conflagration general when, if she had 
been governed by high motives, she 
could have used her unquestioned pow- 
er to quench the blaze before it had be- 
come unmanageable. 
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NCLE JOE CANNON celebrated 

his 82nd birthday the other day 
and congress paid him a_ touching 
tribute. Dr. Osler’s famous declaration 
that men should be chloroformed at the 
age of 50 has long since been sent to 
the scrap-heap; in fact Dr. Osler has 
sent it there himself for though he is 
well above the age in question he is 
still doing splendid work for the world. 
Even the Biblical limit of “threescore 
years and ten” means nothing, for mod- 
ern people have pr ved that 70 years 
need not be a stopping place. People 
are as old as they feel; some are aged 
and worn out at 25 or 30 while others 
are young and useful at twice and in 
some cases even three times that age. 
The old saying “young men for war, 
old men for counsel” is being once 
again carried out in these days. Our 
active fighters are picked from those 
who are in the prime of life, but the 
men who are directing the war are past 
middle age on the average. The Ger- 
mans are very practical about such 
things and all their big generals are 
old men. The kaiser wanted his son 
Crown Prince Friedrich Wilhelm to 
have the glory of capturing Verdun, but 
though 200,000 soldiers were sacrificed 
on that altar of imperial pride the en- 
terprise was a disastrous failure and 
the old generals twitted the kaiser with 
a chorus of “I told you so’s.” The Jap- 
anese are also very canny about all 
such things and they never embark on 
any important new policy unless it has 
the sanction of the “elder statesmen.” 
The three best-known Japanese leaders 
are Baron Shibusawa, who is 77; Mar- 
quis Okuma, who is 79, and Prince 
Yamagata, who is 83. The trouble with 
Russia right now is that it is in the 
power of a set of young upstarts and 
theorists who have neither experience 
nor common sense and who, though 
they can lead the Russians into the 
wilderness, can’t lead them out. 
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earnest people a digest of all the really important develop- 
ments in world-progress in condensed, clean and orderly, yet 
sprightly and entertainingform. We carefully exclude pri- 
vate opinions from the news pages, stating simply the facts 
as they are found. The editorial comment is written more 
from the personal point of view, but “with malice toward 
none and charity for all’’—never with the idea offorcing 
conclusions on out friends, but rather of stimulating thought 
and discussion on living topics. We have no axes to grind, 
no schemes to boost—no interests but yours to safeguard, 
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QUESTION BOX |} 


Under this head questions which are of genera! 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
@nswer merely personal and private questions, or 
Questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays. or find a market for old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it ‘‘in next issue,’’ or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Editors. 


Timber Should be Cut Green. 

Ques. In clearing land that is heavily 
timbered would it be better to deaden the 
large trees by girdling them or should they 
be cut down at once?—Ans. Better cut 
them at once as green timber works better 
and easier and wood will dry out more 
quickly and satisfactorily. 





Speed of Electricity. 

Ques. A problem given in our arithmetic 
states that electricity travels at the rate of 
288,000 miles per second. This seems an 
error as with such a velocity it would trav- 
el more than 690 times around the earth in 
one minute. Please explain—Ans. Es- 
timated velocity of electricity is 230,000 
miles per second which for practical pur- 
poses may be considered instantaneous. 
Velocity varies considerably, depending 
largely on source of electricity and on con- 
dition of conductor. 


Security for Loans to Allies. 
Ques. What security has the U. S. taken 
for loans made to the allies, particularly 
Russia?—Ans. No security; simply bonds 
of nations to which loans have been made. 


Submarines and Mines Under Water. 

Ques. Can a submarine or a floating 
mine stay so many feet under water or 
can anything that is not moving remain a 
certain distance below the surface and not 
sink to the bottom or rise to the surface ?— 
Ans. Submarine can be kept at any desired 
depth by means of rudders and ballast 
tanks but propeller must be kept going to 
hold it steady. Mines light enough to 
float may be anchored at any desired dis- 
tance below surface. Bodies not in motion 
will either rise to surface or sink to bot- 
tom if free to do so, according to whether 
they are lighter or heavier than water. 

Use of Title “Miss”. 

Ques. Why is the title “Miss” sometimes 
prefixed to the surname alone of the eldest 
daughter of a family and to the full name 
of younger daughters, as Miss Brown and 
Miss Mary Brown?—Ans. Simply matter 
of custom; purpose is to distinguish be- 
tween eldest daughter and her younger 
sister or sisters. 


Tower of Pisa Still Standing. 
Ques. Was the leaning tower of Pisa 
destroyed some years ago?—Ans. No; it 
is still standing. 


Lime in Teakettles. 

Ques. Please tell me how to prevent the 
formation of lime incrustations inside a 
teakettle—Ans. Keeping an oyster or 
clam shell in kettle is recommended for 
this purpose. 


Political Status of Virgin Islanders. 

Ques. Please explain the political status 
of natives of the former Danish West In- 
dies, now called the Virgin islands of the 
U. S., who have resided in the U. S. over 
two years but have never taken out natur- 
alization papers—Ans, Bureau of natural- 


ization says political status of these people 
has not yet been established. Matter was 
left to be settled by congress which so far 
has not taken any action. To become citi- 
zen of U. S. native of islands such as is 


described in question would have to pro- . 


ceed in regular manner, that is, same as 
any person of foreign birth. 


No Religious Qualifications in Navy. 

Ques. Is it necessary to profess some 
form of religion before one can join the 
navy and is one required to live up to the 
teachings of the faith he professes after 
he enlists?—Ans. Men of good habits and 
character are desired for the navy but no- 
one is accepted or rejected because of his 
religious belief or lack of belief; in fact, 
there are no religious qualifications at all. 


Molasses and Scissors, 


Ques. Which is correct, to say “that 
scissors” or “those scissors”, “that molas- 
ses” or “those molasses”?—Ans. “Scis- 
sors” is a plural noun, so you should say 
“those scissors”; “molasses” is singular, 
so you should say “that molasses”. 


Examination and Analysis of Stone. 

Ques. Where and to whom may a pecu- 
liar stone be sent to be examined and 
analyzed? Would it be returned to send- 
er?—Ans. Might submit specimen to U. S. 
Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. Sur- 
vey will tell you its nature and composi- 
tion as nearly as they can be ascertained 
by offhand superficial examination and will 
give suggestions as to where more thor- 
ough examination and analysis may be 
obtained if desired. 


Capital of Alaska. 


Ques. 1. What is the capital of Alaska? 
—Ans. Juneau. Ques. 2. Was Sitka the 
capital at ont time?—Ans. Yes, until 1906 
when seat of government was transferred 
to Juneau. 


Central America Has No Capital. 

Ques. What is the capital of Central 
America?—Ans. Central America which is 
portion of North American continent lying 
between Mexico and South America is di- 
vided into number of different countries, 
each with a separate, individual govern- 
ment and capital. 


“New France”. 


Ques. Where is New France?—Ané. Can- 
ada was formerly called by that name, 
having been first colonized by Frenchmen. 


Big French and German Guns. 

Ques. What is the size in inches of the 
French “75” guns and the German “Ber- 
thas”? Why are these guns so called?— 
Ans. French 75’s have a bore of about 
three inches; called “75’s” because bore is 
75 millimeters. Big German 42-centimeter 
guns have bore of about 16% inches. Name 
“Bertha” is applied to German guns of vari- 
ous sizes; from Bertha Krupp head of big 
Essen gun concern. 


Addressing Wives of Professional Men. 


Ques. In addressing the wife of a pro- 
fessional man should one write Mrs. Dr. 
Brown or Mrs Judge Smith?—Ans. Such 
forms of address are awkward and gener- 
ally considered in bad taste.- Simply write 
Mrs. John Brown or Mrs. Mary Brown, 
Mrs. Henry Smith or Mrs. Jane Smith, as 
the case may be. 


The Amana Community. 

Ques. Please give a short history of the 
Amana colony in Iowa county, lowa.—Ans. 
This organization which is also known as 
Eben-Ezer community or colony was 


founded by one Eberhard Gurber in Wurt- 
temburg, Germany, in 1814. Transferred to 
America in 1843; settled near Buffalo, N. 
Y. Removed to Iowa in 1855. In 1913 there 
were 1800 communicants, owning 26,000 
acres of land. Community which is of re- 
ligious nature is governed by president 
and directors elected by members. Family 
life is preserved but meals are served on 
sort of community plan and mills and fac- 
tories are operated in common for benefit 
of all. 


Indians in North America. 


Ques. How does the present Indian pop- 
ulation compare with the population at the 
first coming of the white men?—Ans. There 
is no record of number of Indians in North 
America at time Europeans first came but 
estimates place it at about 1,115,000. Recent 
estimates place total number of Indians in 
United States, Alaska and Canada at about 
450,000. 


When the Earth is at Perihelion. 


Ques. At what time in the year is the 
earth nearest the sun?—Ans. About first 
of January. This is due to fact that earth’s 
orbit is elliptical, with sun at one of its 
foci. At this time earth is said to be at 
perihelion; when it is farthest from sun 
it is said to be at aphelion. Distance from 
sun at perihelion is 89,897,000 miles, 3,000,- 
000 miles less than at aphelion, six months 
later. 


Specific Gravity of Gasoline and Kerosene. 

Ques. What is the specific gravity of 
gasoline and kerosene?—Ans. U. S. bureau 
of standards says there is no definite spe- 
cific gravity for these liquids because those 
from different oil fields differ, according tu 
the base of the oil. 


Benjamin Franklin’s Sayings. 
Ques. Please tell me where one can pur- 
chase or obtain a pamphlet or booklet 
containing Benjamin Franklin’s wise say- 
ings.—Ans. These sayings may be found 
in “Poor Richard’s Almanac”, published by 
the Century Co., New York. 


The Irish Language. 


Ques. What language is spoken by the 
people of Ireland?—Ans. Irish language is 
branch of Celtic and belongs to Gaelic, be- 
ing allied to Manx and Scotch Gaelic and 
the British dialects known as Cornish, 
Welsh and Armoric. Less than one-fif- 
teenth of Irish people speak only Irish; 
others speak both Irish and English. 


Demobilization after War. 


Ques. When peace is declared how long 
will it be until the troops are demobilized 
and our men get back to America?—Ans. 
Impossible to say; will necessarily be slow 
process. 


Gen. Foch, Allied Commander-in-Chief. 

Ques. Please give a brief biographical 
sketch of Gen. Foch, commander-in-chief 
of the allied armies on the western front.— 
Ans. Born in Lorraine in 1851 but when 
that territory was annexed to Germany he 
removed to France. After study and train- 
ing in various military schools he became 
professor of tactics in the Ecolede Guerre. 
Served as subaltern in Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870-71. On outbreak of present 
war he was placed in command of one of 
the French armies. Has won distinguished 
successes in battle of Marne, also at Ypres 
and Yser. 


Sherman’s Definition of War. 


Ques. Please tell me how Gen. Sherman 
came to make the statement, now famous, 
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that “war is hell”.—Ans. Statement was ad- 
dressed to officials and city council of At- 
lanta, Ga., in response to letter protesting 
against determination of Sherman, who 
was then conqueror of city, to remove citi- 
zens and send them northward or south- 
ward. 





The Carmelites. 


Ques. Please tell me about the monastic 
order of the Roman Catholic church known 
as Carrmmelites—Ans. Order is known of- 
ficially as Order of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel. According to members, organiza- 
tion was founded by Elijah, the prophet, 
but there are no definite records of it prior 
to year 1156 when Count Bertrand, a cru- 
sader, came from Calabria and established 
a monastery on Mount Carmel in Palestine. 
Members of order were compelled by Sar- 
acens to wear striped garments but later 
they changed to habit of brown, with white 
cloak and scapular, whence they were call- 
ed white*friars. Carmelite nuns date from 
vear 1452. Later they and friars both 
came to be called barefooted Carmelites. 
Carmelites are to be found now in all 
countries where Roman Catholic church is 
strong. 





Service Stars for Soldiers Who Die. 


Ques. If a soldier is killed or dies does 
his family continue to display a star repre- 
senting him on a service flag or must his 
star be taken down?—Ans. Although serv- 
ice flag has never been officially recognized 
and there are no set rules relative to its 
use, gold stars are often used to replace 
white stars on the flag when a soldier 
makes supreme sacrifice. Sometimes black 
star or blue star with red circle about it is 
used for this purpose. It has become cus- 
tomary to place on flag silver stars for 
men who have been wounded or invalided 
home. 





Legislative Authority in France. 

Ques. Please tell me the name of the 
law-making body (equivalent to our con- 
gress) of France—Ans. Legislative au- 
thority is vested in two chambers or bod- 
ies, chamber of deputies and senate. Rep- 
resentation in former is elective and in 
latter appointive by officials of the depart- 
ments. 





Huerta Didn’t Salute U. S. Flag. 


Ques. Did the Mexican government sa- 
lute the U. S. flag as was demanded when 
we had trouble with Mexico a few years 
ago?—Ans. No; refused to do so. 





To Dispose of Waste Paper. 


Ques. Please tell me where to sell waste 
paper, such as old news-papers, magazines, 
ete—Ans. If you can’t sell to local junk 
dealers write to Chamber of Commerce of 
your state which should be able to tell you 
of firms near you handling such material. 





Why Tanks are So Called. 


Ques. Why are the armored land cruis- 
ers introduced and successfully used by 
the British in the war called tanks?—Ans. 
Great pains were taken to keep invention 
and construction of machines secret in be- 
sinning in order that they might be used 
to surprise Germans. Several stories got 
out to explain operations where they were 
being built. One of these was that they 
were snow plows to be used in Russia. Au- 
thorities not only allowed this story to go 
uncontradicted but when machines were 
Shipped they had them labeled, “With care 
to Petrograd”, in order to carry out notion 





suggested by the fiction. Another explana- 
tion that was set going was that they were 
tanks to be used in carrying water to sol- 
diers in Egyptian and Mesopotamian des- 
erts. This fiction gave rise to name which 
has clung to them to this day. 





Head of American Red Cross. 
Ques. Who is the head of the American 
Red Cross?—Ans. President Wilson. He 
has appointed a “war council” to direct 
work of organization during war and 
named H. P. Davison of New York as its 
chairman. 





Oldest and Youngest Presidents. 


Ques. Please give the name of the 
youngest and the oldest presidents of the 
U. S—Ans. Roosevelt who was 42 at time 
he first assumed presidential office was 
youngest; W. H. Harrison was oldest—68 
at time of his inauguration. 


Free to Every ‘ 
Rheumatic Sufferer 


Try My Free Treatment for the Relief of 
Those Terrible External Rheumatic 
Pains, Soreness and Lameness. 











Send me your name and address and I 
will mail to you at once a $1.00 pair of my 
Foot Drafts. I want you to know what 
they will do for you. Thousands have al- 
ready tested these modern wonders and I 
have the most remarkable testimonials you 
ever read. One tells of suffering 20 years 





FREDERICK DYER 


with Inflammatory Rheumatism. Another, 
78 years of age, couldn’t lift right arm and 
one knee swollen so she had to use a cane 
to walk. Thousands like this. 

Now, remember, I send you a $1.00 pair 
of Foot Drafts absolutely free, no money 
for them now or at any other time. If 
they do as much for you as for the thou- 
sands of others, simply thank me. If you 
wish to get more of them, you can, but the 
first pair is positively free to you and all 
you need do is fill out and mail coupon 
below. This one free pair will do more 
good than all the medicine you ever bought. 





Free Foot Draft Coupon 
FREDERICK DYER, 


228 Dyer Building, Jackson, Mich. 
Send me FREE a $1.00 pair of Dyer’s Foot 
Drafts. I will use them to learn if they will do 
as much for me as you say they have for the 
thousands of others who have tried them. This 
pair is FREE to me, for which I am not under 
any obligation. 
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The Boys Magazine 


A Whole Year 
for Only 


0 cis. 


(Regular yearly sub- 
scription price $1.00. 
Newsstand price $1.20. 





EXCUSE/ME 
Wis is mpusy Def’ 


Besides making this special bargain price, 
we give to each new subscriber a copy of our 
booklet ‘‘Fifty Ways for Boys to Earn Money.’’ 
Every live, ambitious boy should have a copy of 
this booklet. 

You could not give a boy a greater pleasure 
or a stronger influence for good than a year’s 


subscription to this superb magazine. Each 
issue is filled with clean, inspiring stories by the 
very best boys’ writers. Special articles about 


Electricity, Mechanics, Athletics and Physical 
Training, Gardening, Camping, Hunting, Trap- 
ing, Fishing, Bicycle and 
fotorcycle, Carpentry, 
Photography. Poultry, Drawing, 


Stamp and Coin Collecting, Boys’ The Boys Magazine 


Societies, Jokes, Cartoons, etc. 
BOYS! | 


Get this splendid magazine for 
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est. It will give him a full year 
of pleasure, entertainment and in- 
struction. Satisfaction or money 
refunded. (Remit in stamps if 
more conven.gnt.) Address 


The Scott F. Redfield Co. 
2115 Main St., 
SMETHPORT, - - PENNA. 


your boy or for some boy in 
whom you take a special inter- 
he 
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U. S. Government wants thousands clerks at Wash- 
ington, immediately, for war prepartory work. $100 
mouth. Quick increase. Men—women 18 or over. 
7 hour day. 30 days vacation. Easy clerical work. 
Common education sufficient. Your country needs 
you. Help her and live in Washington during these 
stirring war times. Write immediately for free list 
positions open. Franklin Institute, Dep’t. P168, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Current Events Clubs 
Reading Circles 


The study of current events is yearly becom- 
ing more popular. Today a very large number 
of the leading schools have adopted this study 
as a permanent branch of their instruction, 
while literary and reading circles generally 
consider current-events their most important 
work. The Pathfinder was the first paper to 
receive general recognition as the ‘‘best means’”’ 
for this interesting study and is today as for 
the past 24 years the most popular current- 
events journal. It has won its position by pure 
merit, because it is the only news review that 
is truly comprehensive. Coming as it does from 
the nation’s capital, it has many sources of !n- 
formation not available in other places, and a 
regular reading of it will convince you that it 
covers every week many interesting subjects 
















that are skipped by the rest or taken second- 
hand. In adopting the Pathfinder you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you are getting 
the original. 

The Cost of the Pathfinder In Packages Is 
ic Per Copy Per Week 
No Order Accepted for less than $1.00 or 
for less than 10 copies 

ill 10 copies for 10 weeks 

§ 20 copies for 5 weeks 

25 copies for .4 weeks 

Bu 50 copies for 2 weeks 
y 100 copies for 1 week 

Orders for more than 10 copies a week ac- 
cepted for any number of weeks, providing total 
cost of same exceeds $1.00. Papers in packages 
of 10 or more will be mailed to different ad- 
dresses but subscriptions to go to individual ad- 
dresses will not be accepted at the rockage rate. 

Terms: Cash with order; positively no excep- 
tions. We furnish sample copies (one week) for 
introductory purposes FREF. 

Teachers get busy! Your scholars will be 
greatly benefited by reading the Pathfinder and 
school work will be more interesting. The Path- 
finder is being used in many schools; once tried, 
always used. You owe it to your school to give 
the best a trial. Address. 

Pathfinder Publishing Co., 

Washineton,. D. C. 








Magazines? You can secure any publication in 
combination with Pathfinder. Name papers wanted 
and we will quote prices, 
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The Application of Steam to Navigation. 


When some of the possibilities of the 
application of steam to the development 
of power began to be apparent about 
the beginning of the 18th century in- 
ventors were set thinking on the sub- 
ject of making this powerful agent 
drive vessels on the water. In 1707— 
just a century before Fulton built his 
Clermont which is generally regarded 
as the first successful steamboat and 
whose appearance marked the real be- 
ginning of steam navigation—Denys 
Papin, a French physician, demonstrat- 
ed a model steamboat on the Fulda in 
Germany. 

Boatmen, believing that they would 
be thrown out of employment if steam 
were allowed to take the place of the 
wind which from time immemorial had 
been the principal propulsive force 
aside from that of human muscles, were 
decidedly hostile to the invention and 
at length a mob of them descended on 
Papin’s model and destroyed it. In 
the same manner, it will be recalled, 
workers destroyed reapers and various 
other labor-saving machines when they 
first appeared. 

Papin’s idea was covered in a patent 
granted in 1736 to one Jonathan Hulls 
who built a towboat to be propelled by 
a paddle wheel driven by a steam en- 
gine. In 1757 M. Bernouilli, a French- 
man,’ experimented with artificial fins 
for propelling a boat and another 
Frenchman, M. Genevois, sought to 
make a propeller operating on about 
the same principle as a duck’s foot. M. 
Perier in 1783 produced a small steam- 
boat which performed with some suc- 
cess on the Seine. 

Shortly after the close of the Revo- 
lutionary war James Rumsey, an Amer- 
ican, built a steam-propelled vessel 
which he operated on the Potomac riv- 
er. The engine pumped water into the 
vessel and expelled it from the stern, 
the reaction being counted on to drive 
it forward. The trial took place under 
the eyes of Washington. The vessel 
never proved much of a success and 
though an organization known as the 
Rumsey society, with Benjamin Frank- 
lin at its head, was organized to aid 
Rumsey, the invention came to naught. 


John Fitch, another American, exhib- 
ited a steam-propelled boat on the Del- 
aware the following year. A stock com- 
pany was formed at Philadelphia and 
a steam packet was built. This was op- 
erated with indifferent success for a 
short time and then the company fail- 
ed. Fitch’s idea was to operate vertical 
paddles by steam, in somewhat the 
same manner as oars are worked by a 
rower. 

In 1804 a steamboat was constructed 
by John C. Stevens on the Hudson riv- 
er. In this inventions of a later date 
were anticipated for the vessel was 
equipped with twin-screw propellers 
and steam for its engines was generated 
in a boiler with flues, an original in- 
vention with Stevens. About the same 


time Oliver Evans, now honored as the 
inventor of the high-pressure steam 
engine as well as other useful devices, 
placed on the Delaware and Schuylkill 
rivers a steam dredging machine pro- 


‘pelled by a paddlewheel. Power was 


supplied by one of his high-pressure 
engines. 

Robert Fulton, an American painter, 
became acquainted in Paris with Rob- 
ert R. Livingston, then U. S. minister to 
France. The two became good friends 
and Livingston who was much interest- 
ed in steam navigation, having studied 
and experimented considerably along 
that line, impressed Fulton with the 
importance of steamboats in develop- 
ing the New World, told him of the 
progress already made by inventors of 
such craft and announced his deter- 
mination to take up the subject again 
as soon as the opportunity was afforded. 

Fulton became greatly interested and 
began to make small models of various 
kinds. He experimented with these un- 
til both he and Livingston were con- 
vinced that the principal defects of pre- 
vious steamboats had been overcome 
and that the correct principles of con- 
struction for such craft had been dis- 
covered. A steam vessel embodying 
these principles was built at length and 
operated on the Seine with such success 
that they determined to build one in 
America. An engine was specially or- 
dered in England and in 1806 the two 
began the construction at New York 
of a boat that in those days was con- 
sidered quite a large one. This was 
called the “Clermont”, after the home 
of Livingston on the Hudson. It was 
130 feet long, 18 feet wide, seven feet 
deep and of 160 tons burden. 

The Clermont started on the morning 
of August 7, 1807, on a trial trip to 
Albany. After going a short distance, 
however, she had to be stopped be- 
cause of some slight defect in the ma- 
chinery. The skeptical crowd on shore 
jeered loudly and derisively at Fulton 
and his friends aboard the vessel, be- 
lieving that their predictions as to her 
failure had been amply fulfilled. With- 
in a short time, however, the necessary 
adjustments were made and the journey 
up the river was resumed. The Cler- 
mont moved steadily along and soon 
was lost to the view of the scoffers. 

She made her way successfully to 
Albany and back again, in spite of the 
wind and tide. As has been frequently 
related, the Indians and many of the 
ignorant whites who saw the vessel 
moving along with showers of sparks 
and clouds of smoke pouring out of the 
smokestack, thought they were behold- 
ing some strange monster of the deep 
or some frightful creature from the in- 
fernal regions. 

Shortly afterward the Clermont be- 
gan making regular trips between New 
York and Albany, making the round 
trip of 300 miles in about 72 hours. 
Though this would be considered an 
exceedingly slow pace nowadays, it 


was quite a wonderful thing then anid 
Fulton’s invention it still regarded as 
ushering in the true beginning of suc- 
cessful steam navigation. Within 4 
few years steam vessels began to ap- 
pear in numbers on the rivers and 
lakes of the country and at length some 
began venturing out to sea. 

In July, 1819, the first passage across 
the Atlantic was made by a steam ves- 
sel. This feat was performed by the 
steamship Savannah, the distance fro: 
Savannah to Liverpool being covere 
in 26 days. Regular steam navigation 
of the Atlantic between America an 
Europe did not begin until 1838; then 
the Great Western sailed from Bristo!, 
England, to New York, making the vo, 
age in 18 days. 

Since then ships have been made co: 
stantly larger and steel has largely sup- 
planted wood for their construction. 
Various improvements have been mac 
and numerous new devices have been 
provided to increase speed and capacil) 
and insure greater safety at sea. 

One of the most important of these 
inventions was the screw propeller, 
consisting essentially of spiral plates 
or distinct blades attached to a centra! 
shaft. This device, the invention of 
Capt. John Ericsson, famed as the in- 
ventor of the steam Monitor which in 
the Civil war defeated the Confederate 
ironclad Merrimac in a battle off the 
Virginia coast, did away with the bun- 
glesome, unsightly paddle-wheels and 
made possible greater speed. 

The big Cunard line steamer Maure- 
tania in 1910 made a record of four 
days, 10 hours and 41 minutes in cross- 
ing the Atlantic from Queenstown to 
New York. This great vessel has mov- 
ed a speed greater than 27 knots. 


Problem No. 334. 


Construct a triangle, given the sum 
of two sides, the angle inclosed be- 
tween these two sides and the altitude 
of the given angle. 

E. S. Delancy, Washington, D. C., 
says: Three facts about the problem 
are obvious: 1. The third side of the 
triangle must lie in the line perpendicu- 
lar to the altitude at the given distance 
from the point of the angle. 2. The 
length of the altitude must be less than 
half of the given sum of the sides. 
3. As the size of the given angle in- 
creases, the length of the altitude must 
decrease. 

These three facts take the proposi- 
tion out of the general class, as the di- 
mensions of lines and angles given mus! 
be such as will permit the drawing of 
the triangle. 

To draw the third side, proceed as 
follows: Construct an angle equal to 
the angle given in the proposition. Pro- 
long each side of the angle to the length 
of the sum of the sides, either in the 
units given or drawn to a scale. Di- 
vide each side into the number of unils 
required and divide each unit into frac- 
tions as small as can be drawn. Se- 
lect a point outside the angle and its in- 
cluding lines as a point upon whicli 
to superimpose the vertex of the angle 
just constructed. From this point draw 
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a line the length of the given altitude 
(using the same scale as was used in 
drawing the sides of the angle) and at 
the end of this line erect a perpendicu- 
lar which shall extend in each direc- 
tion from the altitude line at least as 
far as the given sum of the two sides. 
Superimpose the vertex of the angle 
upon the point selected, and turn the 
angle about this point as a pivot until 
the sides of the angle are cut by the 
line drawn perpendicular to the alti- 
tude at such points as will render the 
sum of the sides including the angle 
equal to the size given in the proposi- 
tion. Draw a line across the angle con- 
necting the points where the perpen- 
dicular cuts the two sides and the tri- 
angle is completed. 


Puzzle-Problem No. 338. 


M. A. Dailey, Plymouth, Ind., who 
contributes the problem given below 
calls it a “brain teaser” but few readers 
will be unable to solve it. Here it is: 
If one-third of six were three, what 
would one-fourth of twenty be? 


Microscopic Screws in Watches. 


Certain screws made for high-grade 
watches are so small that the average 
person beholding one with the naked 
eye would mistake it for a speck of 
dust; the diameter is 1/25 inch and an 
ordinary thimble will easily hold 50,000 
of them. The threads number about 
260 per inch. Obviously great delicacy 
is required in making such tiny screws 
for they must fit accurately and well 
and the threads must be even more per- 
fect than those of larger ones. Ma- 


chines turn them out in large numbers. 
The output is never counted—that 
would be too tedious and eye-straining 
a process. The number is approximat- 
ed by weighing them and comparing 
the weight with that of a known num- 
ber. 


A CO-ED “SPEEDS UP”. 


A co-ed was called in to interview a 
young principal from a high school in the 
central part of the state, who was seeking 
a teacher for his faculty. After looking 
over her qualifications, he put this ques- 
tion: “Do you dance, play cards and skate?” 

Now, this particular co-ed did all three 
things. More than that, she did them very 
well. But a position was a position. “I 
can’t dance a step, my principles forbid 
card playing, and I’m afraid of ice.” 

“I’m sorry,” said the youthful superin- 
tendent. “The town is awfully dead, and 
we like live wires. Your qualifications are 
fine, but I guess you won’t do.” 

Whereupon the co-ed retracted and land- 
ed the job.—Minneapolis Journal. 


HARD LUCK FOR PUPILS. 


An Ohio man whose son was an appli- 
cant for a position in the federal civil serv- 
ice, but who had been repeatedly “turned 
down,” said: “It’s sure hard luck, but Bill 
has missed that civil service again. It looks 
like they just won’t have him, that’s all.” 

“What was the trouble?” asked the 
friend. 

“Well, he was kinder short on spellin’ 
and geography, an’ he missed a good deal 
in arithmetic.” 

“What’s he going to do about it?” 

“I don’t know,” said the father. “Times 
are not so good for us, an’ I reckon he’ll 
have to go back to teachin’ school for a 
livin’."—-Everybody’s Magazine. 








“A MAN”, 
No blatant boaster he, filling the air with vain vaunting, 
Beating the Huns with hot talk, seeing war as a jaunting, 
But a God-created man—knowing well the price to be paid. 
Much he left behind him, adoring his bride with pure love, 
Leaving her his great heart, commending his soul to above, 
As a God-created man—knowing well the price to be paid. 


*Twas not in him to fear; he was faithful to duty, 
Taking his job as it came; spurning all thought of booty, 
Just a God-created man—knowing well the price to be paid. 
No trinkets he wore on his breast; such were nothing to him, 
All thoughts were for her and his country, all else seemed a sin, 
To a God-created man—knowing well the price to be paid. 


Sun-clear was his vision, seeing war with its blood redness, 
Tearing in strips the vile screen, revealing its naked sadness, 
As a God-created man—knowing well the price to be paid. 
He fought without hate, avowing the cause of his nation, 
Clearing the world of dark wrong for the young generation. 
A real God-created man—knowing well the price to be paid. 


Then came a bitter hour, veiling fair fighting with treason; 
Killing one already wounded, without fairness or reason, 

Just a God-created man—knowing well the price to be paid. 
Struck as he lay there helpless, aiding a comrade to drink, 
Wonderingly as a child roughly pushed over a brink, 

Just a God-created man—knowing well the price to be paid. 


So he died as & man, gazing bravely at the Beyond, 

Leaving wife and his country—all things of which he was fond; 
As a God-created man—knowing well the price to be paid. 

Much he left behind him, adoring his bride with pure love, 

Leaving her his great heart, commending his soul to above, 
As a God-created man—knowing well the price to be paid. 


In his stiff hand was her picture, all muddy and gory, 
Murmuring never a word as he went forth to glory; 

A real God-created man—knowing well the price to be paid. 
Yet were his last thoughts ever upon his love and his cause. 
Dying a patriot—let such an example give us pause, 

For a God-created man—who knew well the price to be paid. 


—Capt. Clarence Wiener. 





Wanted Butterflies, insects, Some $1-$7. Prospectus 
Free. Sinclair, Box 415 0-76, Los Angeles, Cal. 


CASH for INVENTIONS and patents. Write Fisher Mfg. 
Co., 2168 Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


ALL <crse:=: Paradise-causing truths, postpaid 10 

“Earth--Overseer.”” 1992 Mad. Ave., New York Cc 

WONDERFU Transparent post cards 5 for 10 Cents. Ce 
Durso, Dept. 31, 25 Mulberry St., N. Y- 


Aristo Nonrub Washing Tablets. Samples free. Proven suc- 
cess. Big seller. SCHUBERT, 3203A So. Halsted, Chicago® 
Sd 


Universi Extension Law School (Lincoln-Jeffer- 


son University) 
pondence. Esta 

















LL. B., B.C. L. and higher degrees by corres- 
lished over 20 years. Box 239G, Chicago 





all other patent books combined. FREE. le 
R.S.& A.B. Lacey, 94 Barrister Bidg., Washington, D.C. 





s Every soldier’s home 

Service Flags s*-cistavocne: 

Made of extra quality 

bunting, plain or star design stamped for embroidering (floss 

included). Size 9x13 inches, 25 cents silver or moncy order. 
SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST OF FANCY WORK SUPPLIES. 

NAT’L FACTORS, 414 Kenois Bidg., W: 





U. 8S. Government wants help. Men—women, 18 
or over. War preparations compelling thousands ap- 
intments $100 month. Easy clerical work. Short hours. 
Jacations with pay. Common education sufficient. 
Write immediately for list and description of - 
tions, Franklin Institute, Dep't. P152, Rochester, N Y, 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


HUGE PROFITS easily and pleasantly made. He 












TEACHERS WANTED 

There is a growing demand throughout the South 
and West for capable teachers at good salaries. 
THE BELL TEACHERS AGENCY covers this field 
entirely and works earnestly and persistently for 
ts members. We publish the Progressive Teacher, 
the leading educational journal of the South. $1 a 
year. a sae free. For full particulars write to 
CLAUDE J. Manager. NASHVILLE, TENN, 


SAVE Your Safety Razor Blades 


THEY ARE VALUABLE 


Your blades can be resharpened as good as 
new by our new a a process. 
Let us tell you about it: Write for mailing 
box and descriptive circular 


The Thompson Razor & Cutlery Co., 
300 Thompson Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 


Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; debates 
on either side of any subject, about 1,500 words: 
one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions pre- 
pared to order. All work done by college graduates. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Sub- 
jects for debates, essays and orations, free. 
Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


SERVICE FLAGS 


Hine Bull Dog Bunting—2x3 feet, $1.25; 2 1-2x4 feet, 

Hh $1-75; 3x5 feet, $2.50; 4x6 feet, $4.00; 5x8 feet, 

i] $5.50; 6x10 feet, $7.00; 8x12 feet $10.00 Three 

it sizes have 1, 2 or 3 stars sewed on; 

larger sizes, any number of stars sewed on 9 

wis cents each; space provided for more. Loose 
stars for spaces, 50 cents dozen. 


U. S. FLAGS: 


BULL DOG BUNTING. .-Sewed Stars and Stripes 


























2x 3 feet, $2.25 6x 10 feet - $8.00 
3xSfeet . - $3.25 8x 12 feet + $12.00 
4x6 feet P $4.50 10xISfeet . . $17.50 
5x8feet. . $6.00 12x18 feet . . . $25.00 


All flags guaranteed fast colors. Promptly mailed via insured par- 
cel pust. No cash in advance required from churches, lodges, etc. 
Silk service Banners, all sizes, made to order. Price list mailed. 


Louis Fink & Sons, Good Flags, 55 N. 7th St. Phila., Pa. 





LET The Pathfinder can furnish any 
magazine or newspaper (no mat- 
us ter where published) in combina- 

tion with a subscription to the Path- 


4 AVE finder at money saving prices. 
We do not publish a combina- 


SUBSCRIPTION tion list, but 


ask our friends 

MONEY to send us a list of the pa- 
pers desired, and allow s 

FOR to quote our low prices for same 
before placing order. W*en you 

YOU find we can save you money send 
us your order. The Pathfinder. 
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OUR FASHION DEPARTMENT 

















No. 2067—Ladies’ One-Piece Dress.—Cut in 6 sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. It 
requires for a 36-inch size 6 yards of 44-inch mate- 
rial. The dress measures about 3 yards at the foot. 
Price, 10c. 


No, 2472—Girls’ Set of Under Garments.—Cut in 
6 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 requires 
for the waist, 7-8 yard; for the bloomers, 1 3-4 yard; 
for the petticoat, 1 5-8 yard of 36-inch material. 
Price, 10c. 

No, 2279—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in 4 sizes: Small, 
32-34; Medium, 36-38; Large, 40-42; and Extra 
Large, 44-46 inches bust measure. Size Medium 
will require 2 1-2 yards of 36-inch material. 
Price, 10c. 

No. 2453-2462—An Attractive Costume.—Blouse 
2453 is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Skirt 2462 is cut in 7 sizes: 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure. 
For a medium size the costume will require 6 1-2 
yards of 36-inch material. The skirt measures 
about 1 7-8 yard at the foot. TWO separate pat- 
terns, 10c. FOR EACH pattern. 

No. 2476—Boys’ Suit.—Cut in 4 sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 
6 years. Size 4 will require 3 1-8 yards of 44-inch 
material. Price, 10c. 

No. 2092—Sports’ Suit.—Cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18 
and 20 years. It requires 4 yards for the coat and 
3 yards forethe skirt, of 36-inch material, for a 16- 
year size. The skirt measures about 2 3-8 yards at 
the foot. Price, 10c. 


Herewith find 
the following patterns: 


cents for which send me 
eee Size 
PONE TOs v00008sssvesesced Size 
PE MO iincdddcecsssences Size 


Be sure to give number and size. Send orders for 
patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. O. 
_Be sure to sign your full name and address below. 








CHOMAN 


the Dome 





Women Going to the Front. 

Woman is occupying*a place in the 
world’s affairs as never before. The 
old days when she knew of little out- 
side her home, when her time was fully 
taken up with household duties and the 
rearing of children, are gone forever. 
Today she occupies a wider sphere— 
her duties in the home have not dimin- 
ished but her interests outside have 
multiplied. 

There is no higher calling that wom- 


and everyone is straining, man and 
woman alike, to keep the bloodthirsty 
and rapacious foe from our shores. 

The American army is getting bigger 
every day. Secretary of War Baker an- 
nounces that 500,000 troops are already 
in France and increased pressure is be- 
ing brought to bear to make the army 
5,000,000 strong. 

As it is made larger the number of 
nurses must be increased in proportion 
to care for the sick and wounded. So 











Red Cross Nurses for “Over There” Marching in New York Parade. 


an can answer than that of the home. 
Every true woman agrees with this and 
feels that when she doesn’t have that 
prerogative she is robbed of her rights. 
But the present emergency has changed 
everything. The world is upset. The 
most sacred rights are being violated 


Hatched 117 Chicks 


John A. Clark of Jonesboro, Ark., writes: 
“T hatched 117 chicks and did not lose one. 
Not a weak one in the flock.” Mrs. J. B. 
Courson, Cordova, Ala., writes: “I have 
been using your tablets and did not lose a 
single chick, My neighbors want your 
tablets.” E 

You will not lose a single chick, either, 
if you will use Reefer’s Ready Relief, which 
every poultry raiser knows saves baby 
chicks from dying of that dreadful white 
diarrhea plague. A package of this new 
scientific discovery will save 500 baby 
chicks. Aren’t 500 of your baby chicks 
worth $1. That is less than one-half cent 
apiece. I take all the risk and will refund 
every penny of your monty if Reefer’s 
Ready Relief fails to save your chicks. A 
million-dollar bank backs up this guaran- 
tee. Send for a° dollar package today or 
write for my free poultry book which tells 
the experience of a man who has made a 
fortune out of poultry. E. J. Reefer, 5055 
Reefer Building, Kansas City, Mo.—Advt. 











thousands of women have put aside 
their own desires and gone out beside 
the men, risking their lives to succor 
them should they fall. 

Few people appreciate the spirit that 
prompts women to make this big sacri- 
fice. In this war men who go are often 
made to but no woman is compelled to 
leave the comforts which this country 
affords to take up with the hardships, 
privations and small salary that attend 
service abroad. 

Nevertheless 80,000 trained nurses 
have enlisted in the Red Cross and 20,- 
000 of them have volunteered to go to 
the front. Nearly 3500 are already in 
France or waiting to go and calls are 
being issued for 5000 additional ones 
by June 1. About 1000 nurses are be- 
ing inducted into service every month 
and it is planned that by the end of 
the year 24,000 will be in active service. 


NOTES ABOUT WOMEN. 


Win Essey Prize. Mrs. Harriet Andrews, 
of Kansas City, Mo., and Mrs. Robert Hen- 
derson, of Des Moines, Ia., were awarded 
the Alexander Graham Bell Grovesnor 


prize of $300 for the best essay on the 
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teaching of deaf children. The prize was 
offered by the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. 





Women Fight German Propaganda. Over 
50,000 members of the National Special Aid 
Society of New York are combating Ger- 
man pacifism and other German propa- 
ganda by wearing “patriotic pennies”—a 
Lincoln cent attached to a red, white and 
blue ribbon. The appearance of these em- 
blems signifies that the wearer refuses to 
talk peace or listen to such talk from any- 
one. 





The D. A. R. War expenditures by the 
National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution amounted to over 
29,400,000 during the past year, Mrs. W. H. 
Wait, director of publicity, announces. Of 
this amount over $7,000,000 was spent in 
the first and second Liberty loans and 
about 35,700 for thrift stamps. Nearly $1,- 
500,000 was given to the Red Cross, the Y. 
M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A. and other war 
relief societies. Over $500,000 was spent 
in providing knitted garments and $410,000 
in providing comfort kits. Over $41,000 
was donated for French war orphans and 
$16,200 for rebuilding devastated French 
villages. Sixty-three members of the or- 
ganization are serving at the front in can- 
teens, hospitals and cafeterias, 





Pro-Germans Must Resign. Learning 
that several members of the Colonial 
Dames of New York state had expressed 
ympathy for Germany, Mrs. H. R. Fair- 
fax, president of the society, requested the 
resignation of all members who favored 
the German cause and also all those whose 
husbands are alien enemies. 





Discharged Singer a Pro-German. In 
answer to a $50,000 suit for alleged breach 
of contract, brought by Mme. Margaret 
Arndt-Ober against the Metropolitan Opera 
Co. of New York, W. J. Guard, one of the 
directors of the company, declared that 
the singer was a pro-German and that her 
ttitude and public utterances against the 
United States were such that the company 
was obliged to discharge her. The com- 
pany is investigating the status of every 
member and all whose loyalty is doubted 
will be dispensed with. 





Tammany Admits Women. Tammany 
Hall, the Democratic organization in New 
York city, has admitted women as mem- 
bers of its executive committee. After the 
fall primaries, it is said, the committee will 
be made up of an equal number of men 
und women, the latter to be chosen from 
those regularly elected to the general com- 
mittee from each election district. The 
women just admitted were picked from a 
number who have shown a special interest 
n the organization and the Democratic 
party. 





Unsuited for Street-Car Work. After in- 
estigating conditions in New York where 
vomen have been working as conductors 
nd motormen for several months, the bu- 

iu of labor statistics concludes that the 
operation of street cars is one of the last 
cupations into which women should be 
ducted. As conditions accompanying such 
obs cannot .be made more endurable the 
ring of women to fill them should not 
mtinue, it was declared. 

Gives Thimble for Aviator Fund. A gold 
thimble, donated by Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 
to help swell the collection of articles to 
be sold for the benefit of the American 





aviators, was sent iu the first mailbag that 
went by airplane frem Washington to New 
York. Mrs. W. H. Taft contributed 30 
pieees of silverware to the same fund and 
Col. Roosevelt gave several articles of 
silver that he used on his desk. The col- 
lection so far is worth around $60,000, it is 
estimated. 





Singer Granted Title. Mme. Nellie Melba, 
the noted Australian prima donna, has been 
granted by King George of England a ti- 
tle which gives her recognition at court 
as Lady Melba. The honor was conferred 
in acknowledgment of her work for the 
Red Cross. 





Church Denies Vote to Women. During 
the Protestant Episcopal church convention 
in Boston recently a proposal to amend the 





church canons to give women the right to 
vote on the floor of the diocesan conven- 
tion was defeated. 


VIEWS ON FEMINISM. 
Lawrence, Kans., Journal-World.—A Law- 
rence woman has built a fine new home of 
her own designing. There is a closet for 
every room in the house, except one, which 
has two. 








Peabody Gazette-Herald.— A woman’s 
statement that she won’t buy any spring 
clothes is a good deal like a man’s quit- 
ting tobacco. They both mean all right. 





Hartford Times.—There are over 6,000,000 
country girls in the United States, and 
Uncle Sam and the state colleges are help- 
ing a lot of them to make better country 
homes. 











Send Nuxated Iron 
To Your Boy in Camp 





General Gibson Says He Feels that Every Soldier Who Goes To The 
Front Should Take Nuxated Iron. Dr. James Francis Sullivan 
Explains Why It Helps to Increase Strength and Endurance and 


Build Up Weak, Nervous, Run-down 


Folks. 


What every soldier most needs is tremendous ‘‘stay there’® 
strength, power and endurance, with nerves of steel and blood 
of iron. To help produce this result there is nothing in my 
experience which I have found so valuable as organic iron— 
Nuxated Iron, says Dr. James Francis Sullivan, formerly Physi- 
cian of Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor Dept.), New York, and 


the Westchester County Hospital. 
“I have personally found it 
of such great value as a ton- 
ic, strength and blood builder 
that I believe if General Gibson’s 
advice were followed many of our 
fighting men would find it of great 
benefit. In my opinion there Is 
nothing better than organic iron— 
Nuxated Iron—for enriching the 
blood and helping increase 
strength, energy and endurance, 

General Horatio Gates Gibson 
says Nuxated Iron has brought 
back to him in good measure that 


Gibson, 


General Horatio Gates 
Ss. A 


tired). who entered the 
Cityof Mexicointhe war 
of 1847 with General 
Winfield Scott, General 
Gibson says: 
from the results in my 
own case, I feel that 
every soldier who goes 
to the front should take 
Nuxated Iron.’’ 






















“Judging 








old buoyancy and energy that 
filled his veins in 1847 when he 
made his triumphant entry with 
General Scott into the City of 
Mexico and he feels that every 
soldier who goes to the front 
should take Nuxated Iron. 

Another remarkable case is that 
of General David Stuart Gordon, 
noted Indian fighter and hero 
of the battle of Gettysburg. Gen- 
eral Gordon says: ‘‘When I be- 
eame badly rundown this year, 
I found myself totally without 
the physical power to ‘come back’ 
as I had done in my younger 
days. I tried different so-called 
‘tonics’ without feeling any bet- 
ter, but finally I heard of how 
physicians were widely recom- 
mending organic iron to renew red 
blood and rebuild strength in 
worn-out bodies. As a result I 
started taking Nuxated Iron and 
within a month it had roused my 
weakened vital forces and made 
me feel strong again, giving me endurance such 
as I never hoped to again possess.’’ 

Another interesting case is that of General John 
Lincoln Clem, who at the early age of 12 years 
was Sergeant in the U. S. Army and the last 
veteran of the Civil War to remain on the U. 8S. 
Army active list. General Clem says: ‘I find in 
Nuxated Iron the one and ever-reliable tonic. Two 
months after beginning the treatment I am a well 
man,”’ 

And then there is Judge Samuel S. Yoder, States- 
man, Jurist and for 18 years a practicing physician— 
formerly Surgeon Major in the Army and now Com- 
mander in Chief of the Union Veteran Usion, who 
says: ‘‘Nuxated Iron restores, revivifies and rehab- 
ilitates the system. To the man of 70 as I am it is 
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scription for enriching the b 
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gust as certain, just as effica- 
cious as to the youth in his 
teens.”’ 

It is surprising how many peo- 
ple suffer from iron deficiency 
and do not know it. If you are 
Dot strong or well you owe it to 
yourself to make the following 
test: See how long you can work 
or how far you can walk without becoming tired. 
Next take two five-grain tablets of Nuxated Iron 
three times per day after meals for two weeks. Then 
test your strength again and see how much you 
have gained. 


MANUFACTURERS’ NOTE: Nuxated Iron which 
is prescribed by Dr. Sullivan, and which has been 
used by Generals Gibson, Gordon, Clem, Judge Yoder 
and others with such surprising results, is not a 
secret remedy but one which is well-known to drug- 
gists everywhere. Unlike the older inorganic iron 
products is is easily assimilated, does not injure the 
teeth, make them black, nor upset the stomach. The 
manufacturers guarantee successful and entirely sat- 
isfactory results to every purchaser, or they will 
refund your money. It is dispensed by all good 
druggists and general stores.—Advt. 
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SYNOPSIS. 


John Randolph, son of Captain Walt Randolph of 
the Missouri river steamboat Morning Star, which 
Was snagged and sunk in 1864, learned from his 
father that, unknown to anyone but himself and one 
other, there was $100,000 in gold in the steamboat’s 
safe. As soon as his duties as mining engineer 
would permit, John starts west to the town of New 
Bend, near which the Morning Star—owing to a 
shift in the river’s channel—lies buried under many 
feet of silt. There he meets Ca) _— Moss Gregg, 
his father’s pilot at the time of the sinking, 


Randolph sat up, rather resentful, a stif- 
fening of dignity over him. 

“Do you mean for me to believe, Captain 
Gregg,” he asked, “that any man is fool 
enough to sit by a dry river bed and 
keep his business house locked up for 50 
years in the hope that a shift of the cur- 
rent will bring his trade back?” 

“Fool or no fool, I’ll leave you to judge 
for yourself when you meet him. But 
that’s pre-cisely what Caleb Moore’s done. 
He’s more than a mile from the river now, 
and his store ain’t been opened for forty- 
eight years. Trade went with the river 
when she cut him off, and he was too stub- 
born to foller it. Everybody else in Price 
City went, but Moore told ’em_ they 
wouldn’t any more than get settled over 
there till the river’d come back to the Nar- 
ris. He believed it, too, firm as salvation.” 

“He thought it was only a flood shift, 
and that it would be temporary.” 

“Yes, he said the next high water’d put 
her back in the Narris, and he hunkered 
down to wait. Well, he’s a good waiter; I 
reckon you might call him the champeen 
waiter of the world.” 

“It must have been a costly wait for 
Moore.” 

“No tellin’ what he lost in that time, in 
waste and all. He could ’a’ turned that 
stuff once, but he couldn’t do it now if he 
had rivers on four sides of him.” 

“It’s the strangest case I ever heard of,” 
said Randolph, no further question in his 
mind that Gregg was telling the truth, “the 
man must be crazy.” 

“Some says he is,” the old man nodded. 

“What do you think about it?” 

“No, I don’t think he is; I think he’s just 
a *tarnal fool!” 

“But you’d think a sane man would 
have given up such a fool idea after he’d 
tried it out a year or two.” 

“Some men would—you and me would, 
any man would that wasn’t cussed with 
bull-headedness and pride. That’s what 
was the matter with Moore at the start, 
and the older he got the deeper it set in.” 

“Somebody could have reasoned him out 
of it, if they’d taken him the right way, it 
seems to me.” 

“You couldn’t reason with Caleb Moore 
when he had his head set in them days any 
more than you can now. The only thing 
that’d ’a’ done him any good ’d ’a’ been 
to bore him for the simples, as they used 
to say back in d’Hio when I was a boy.” 

“So he wouldn’t go after the river, but 
held out that it was the river’s place to 
turn round and come to him?” 

“That’s about the size of it, Jonathan. 
Oh, I don’t know—I reckon Caleb might 
’a’ went in time if folks ’d ’a’ left him 


alone. They made a joke out of him 
stickin’ down there to Price City all by 
himself, and the more they laughed and 
joked the stubborner he got. Caleb never 
was a man that could take a joke.” 

“It surely looks that way.” 

“He tried it out two or three years—I 
think it was two, maybe—keepin’ his store 
open, settin’ out in front with his chair 
raised back waitin’ for customers and the 
river. Dang few customers drove around 
here, and they got scarcer as time went by. 
That little town you can see down there, 
New Bend’s the name of it, took the place 
of Price City. The post-office was moved 
over there, and it’s there now, fur as that 
goes. It ain’t much of a town now, but it 
was a little hummer till the boats left the 
river back in the early seventies.” 

“And after a time Moore locked up, did 
he?” 

“Locked up,” nodded the captain, his 
beard making a magnified shadow in the 
road, for the sun was thrusting under the 
branches of his elm and smiting him with 
the full ardor of its declining fire. “He 
swore the goods ’d lay there on the shelves 
and no foot ever pass that door till the 
river come back. Danged fool! Well, any- 
how, he’s kep’ his word, and that’s more 
than you can say of some folks in the Nar- 
rs.” 

“Do you think the river ever will come 
back into the Narris, captain?” 

“No man can’t say it won’t. It’s done 
queer things in my time, but I’d say the 
chances of it ever swingin’ back to that old 
channel is mighty slim. The land’s been 
fillin’ at the head of the Narris for 50 
years; it’d take a bigger rise than the one 
that took her out of it to put her back. But 
if she ever did take a notion to cut back 
there, Lord, son! you wouldn't need no 
steam shovel to oncover the Morning Star.” 
PRs. expect she’d make a job of it in a 

y.” 

“She would; she’d scour that old chan- 
nel out and set New Bend away over there 
in the cornfields. But she wouldn’t bring 
back business to old Caleb, for no man ‘ll 
ever see the streak of a steamboat’: smoke 
up and down this river any more.” 

“It’s unlikely, captain.” 

“It’s a settled fact they won’t. The days 
of steamboats on the rivers is past; the 
railroads knocked us out forty years ago. 
I tell you, John, I used to wear kid gloves 
and a stovepipe hat every day, and draw 
down my $800 a month as pilot on this old 
river. That elm was one of the marks of 
this reach in them days, lookin’ purty 
much the same as it does now. I used to 
joke with the boys and tell ’em when I 
was ready to quit the river I was goin’ to 
build me a copper-bottomed mansion under 
it and settle down. Well, I reckon I quit 
pilotin’ a spell before I was ready. Noth- 
in’ left to pilot now but sand boats and 
gover’ment stern-wheelers on revetment 
work. So I did settle down here, but it 
wasn’t much of a mansion that I built, 
but it’s good enough for an old slip-and- 
go-past like me. So you aim to salvage 
the cargo of that old boat, John? Well, 
well, well!” 

“I’m going to try for part of it, captain, 
if I can get permission to explore from that 
old savage, Moore.” 

“Yes, part of it’s worth lookin’ for. Her 
main cargo was whisky—you know it 
though, I reckon.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Nine hundred barrels of Monongahela 
whisky brought down the Ohio, goin’ to 
Leavenworth and Saint Jo. That whisky’d 
be worth over a hundred dollars a barrel, 
wholesale, if it could be got at now.” 

“I suppose it would,” Randolph agreed. 


But there was a manner of indifference 
about him that caused the old man to look 
up at him with inquiring sharpness. 

“‘No doubtin’ it,” he said. 

“More than likely the barrels have rot- 
ted before now, and the whisky has seeped 
away.” 

“If it got away at all it seeped,” said 
Gregg, “for she was buried to the texas in 
sand and mud when the river stopped run 
nin’ in the Narris. She laid there in th 
lake the Narris was turned into and set 
tled; inside of a month she was out o! 
sight. But I reckon she’s struck roc! 
and stopped, long before this.” 

“Do you know whether anybody ev: 
explored her?” 

“Nothing was ever taken out of he: 
Jonathan, not even a brass tack. Time 
was purty hot around here in this countr) 
about the time she sunk, and folks wa 
thinkin’ more about keepin’ their hide 
whole than pokin’ around a wrecked steam 
boat. I reckon she was overlooked for a 
while in the excitement of bushwhackin’ 
and hangin’ off of folks one side and an 
other. I know I didn’t bother my brain 
over her till a long time after the war 
when men begun to runt me up with 
schemes for locatin’ her and pumpin’ out 
that whisky.” 

“But nothing’s ever been done?” 

“No man’s ever smelt a drop of that 
whisky. She was clean out of sight years 
before they begun to think about it, and 
long before then Moore he’d took over the 
land clean over to the bank of Skillet Lake, 
as they call what’s left of the water down 
there in the Narris. He wouldn’t let any- 
body go soundin’ to find her. His claim on 
the land was good under the law, and he 
knew it, too, even if he is cracked, as some 
folks say.” 

“Of course his claim is good, there’s no 
denying that.” 

“Always said he wouldn’t have no 
whisky-mine on his farm. She’ll lay where 
she is till he’s in his grave, and longer 
than that I reckon, if writin’ can bind 
them that inherits from him.” 

“It’s strange that Moore never salvaged 
anything out of her—metal from her up- 
per parts, if nothing more. It would have 
amounted to considerable.” 

“He always said he wouldn’t let no man 
drive for that wreck, seemed to have a 
prejudice ag’in’ the Morning Star because 
she was loaded with whisky. Folks said he 
considered it a judgment on her when she 
was snagged. He never handled whisky in 
his store, never ‘lowed it around him.” 

“Did you ever hear it said there was 
anything of value besides the whisky 
aboard of her, captain?” 

“Well, they used to tell tales of forty or 
fifty thousand dollars in gover’ment gold 
goin’ north to pay off the soldiers, but | 
never took any stock in that. If she’d -a’ 
had that much of Uncle Sam’s money in 
her safe he’d ’a’ been after it like a tow- 
head before ever she settled out of sight" 

“You’re right, captain; there wasn’t any 
government money in her safe.” 

Captain Gregg livened up a bit, like a 
man who has emerged from generalities 
and arrived at specific and personal pro- 
posals. He sat up straight and quick on 
his bucket, interest, even excitement, seem- 
ing to give his harsh beard a Dristling 
energy. 

“Well, [’'d bet any man money that 
whisky’s right there in them white-oak 
barrels today like it was the morning she 
was snagged,” he said, looking roum about 
him as he spoke, as if to discover the man 
who would have the boldness to face him 
on the other side of the question. 

“It’s a durable wood,’ Randolph agreed, 
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but with such little heat that the old man 


believed the spirit must be burned out of 
him. 

“And they made barrels in them days,” 
said Gregg. “That whisky’s as good as 
money down there on that deck, and I'll 
bet any man a wheel-horse on it.” 

“It may be certain, but it doesn’t mat- 
ter, one way or the other. I’ve never given 
the whisky any consideration, for it never 
occurred to me that it could have held 
there in the barrels all this time.” 

Captain Gregg eyed him shrewdly for a 
moment, puzzled how any man could be in- 
different to nine hundred barrels of whis- 
ky, especially whisky more than 50 years in 
the wood. After a little searching in his 
visitor’s immobile face the old man shook 
his head. 

“Well, you ain’t after the b’iler iron,” he 
said. “Outside of the whisky there ain’t 
nothing else worth diggin’ 10 feet for.” 

“Yes, there’s something else. If you 
remember the passengers coming aboard in 
St. Louis—” 

“Not one day out of a hundred of days 
that I’ve watched ’em, John. It was al- 
ways alike, carpet sacks, hoops and stove- 
pipe hats—that’s what I can see now when 
I look back to them loadin’ days.” 

“If you had been watching that day 
you’d have seen a passenger who boarded 
the Morning Star at the last minute. 
Father often told me about the arrival of 
that passenger,*an old man, tall and bony, 
with thin shoulders and a stoop in his 
body; gray and starved of features, with a 
long black coat striking him below the 
knees. It wasn’t anything unusual in those 
days for men to move in a hurry, with 
more or less excitement and anxiety in 
their going.” 

“You’re right it wasn’t!” 

“But there was something unusual in 
the way that old man stuck to a chest—a 
rough box, like a carpenter’s tool-chest, 
with iron-bound corners—that four truck- 
men staggered up the gangplank ahead of 
him with.” 

Randolph paused, as if considering the 
need of further explanation. Captain Gregg 
was not unmoved. He nodded. “I'll bet 
you it had money in it knee-deep!” 

“There was something so marked in the 
old man’s excitement and strain that father 
couldn’t put him out of his mind. Even 
after the boat got under way and the 
heavy chest was safe in the old man’s 
stateroom, father saw that he kept guard 


outside his door like a man who had mur- 


dered somebody and feared that he was 
followed.” 

“He had—I’d bet you $7 he had!” 

“After a while his fear seemed to calm 
down a little. He locked himself in his 
cabin and didn’t appear at supper at all. 
Maybe you will remember that there was a 
commotion among the passengers that 
night?” 

“Must ’a’ been the other pilot’s watch,” 
said Gregg, shaking his white head. 

“It rose from an alarm and a call for 
help in the old passenger’s cabin. When 
father and others ran to him they found 
the old man knocked down and bleeding, 
his chest broken open, the bags of money 
in plain sight.” 

“He’d robbed a bank, or busted up some 
kind of a gamblin’ house, and his pardners 
had followed him aboard to make him fork 
up,” said Gregg. 

“There’s no telling what he had done or 
where he got the money. But whoever it 
was struck him had to leave without any of 
it—the mate saw a man dive overboard 
and disappear in the dark. The old passen- 
ger couldn’t give any explanation; he was 
knocked senseless. Father transferred his 








treasure to the clerk’s safe and locked it 
up, and next morning before many of the 
passengers were awake the steamer struck 
the snag in the Narris and went down.” 

“And that old feller went with her,” 
said Gregg, conclusively. 

“Unconscious of his end.” 

“How much do you reckon he had in 
that chist, John?” 

“It was all gold and they didn’t make 
any attempt to count it, but father used 
to say, judging from the weight, it must 
have run around a hundred thousand dol- 
lars.” 

Captain Gregg came to his feet, with a 
great deal more vigor in his movement than 
his years forecasted. He stood looking hard 
at Randolph, amazement in every feature, 
the very words knocked out of him by the 
revelation of a secret that had lain buried 
with the wreck of his youthful pride so 
long. 

“Heav-e-e-ns and earth!” said he at last. 
He buckled up his right suspender as far 
as the slack would allow with a quick, 
strong jerk; reached across with nervous 
hand and braced the other with a second 
tug. All the time he was holding Randolph 
with such an expression of astonishment 
that it was as if he feared the young man 
might fade away and vanish between winks. 

“He was bound for St. Joseph, but what 
his mission was or what he intended to do 
with that much money, no man ever knew. 
Even his name was lost with him, and 
anxious as somebody was to get hold of 
that gold that night, nobody ever came to 
trace it as long as father was on the river. 
The old passenger seemed to be a man 
moving in the dark. His mystery ended 
with him.” 

“Heav-e-e-ns and earth!” said Captain 
Gregg. He tugged at his braces again, 
buckling himself up until he looked as if 
he hung suspended in his spare pantaloons, 
like one coming from a wreck in a breeches- 
buoy. Captain Gregg always trussed him- 
self up in his trousers that way in moments 
of mental activity. It was a habit that had 
come down to him from his pilot days, 
when he used to claw his boat off bars and 
snags by a hairbreadth, signaling the en- 
gineer by rapid jerks on the bell-ropes. 

Randolph was speaking. “It’s down there 
yet in that safe where my father put it that 
night, waiting as it has waited without a 
claimant for fifty years, as much my mon- 
ey as any man’s—and more. It’s been wait- 
ing for me to come after it—it was wait- 
ing before I was born. Time has given 
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the last man that knew of it; he passed it 
on to me. I’ve come to find that safe.” 

Captain Gregg grew sober in a moment, 
so sober and so grave that it was as if a 
cold wind had found a chink in the infernal 
heat and struck him, driving his spirits 
down. “Yes, I reckon it’s there, Jonathan,” 
he said in a manner of speculative ab- 
straction, “I reckon it’s right there where 
it was.” 

He sat down again, a fog of self-concen- 
tration around him like a barrier, his 
thoughtful eyes on the river. Randolph re- 
garded him curiously, perhaps not alto- 
gether surprised that the uncovering of 
this secret of the wreck’s wealth should 
jar the senses of the old pilot and leave 
them in a whirl. 

“Yes, and if I was you, John,” coun- 
seled the captain solemnly, “I’d leave it 
there till doomsday morning and let the 
devil take care of it in his own way, like 
he has done in the past.” 

“IT don’t know what you’re driving at, 
captain,” said Randolph, surprised in his 
turn. “What’s the devil got to do with 
the treasure of the Morning Star, any more 
than with money, good or bad, anywhere?” 

Captain Gregg turned his gaze away 
from the river, shaking his head in solemn 
reproof. “You’re wrong about no claim- 
ants appearin’, John, you’re wrong on that. 
They’ve come, and they’ve gone, but I 
didn’t understand their game till now.” 

“But they didn’t find it?” Randolph 
started to his feet in alarm that was evi- 
dent in his eyes, although his strangely 
severe face did not show a flicker of 
change—“you said—” 

“No, they never even struck a shovel in 
the ground, not one of ’em.” 

Randolph drew a deep breath in his re- 
lief. “Then what do you mean by your 
advice to leave it alone?” 

“IT mean the Morning Star’s a grave, in 
more ways than one,” said Gregg. “More 
than one man’s stubbed his toe over her, 
deep down as she’s sunk under Caleb 
Moore’s field. Things is plain to me now 
that was clouded before you told me about 
the money the old man brought aboard in 
his chist. Things that troubled me ’s be- 
ginnin’ to show a streak of clue at the start, 
but the end—the end jumps off in the dark 
just the same as ever. 

“How long since anybody was here look- 
ing up the wreck—what did any of them 
do?” 

“Four of ’em,” said the old man, sol- 
emnly, “come in hopes like you, and dis- 
appeared off of the face of the earth like 
the tomb had gapped under their feet and 
swallered ’em. Where they went, I don’t 
know. No man knows. But they went. 
Every man that ever come here to hunt 
that wreck went that way, quick as a lamp 
carried to the door in a windy night, leavin’ 
everything dark and troubled after them, 
just that way. Every one of them, I 
tell you, John! It’s the mystery, it’s the 
cuss, that hangs over the Narris like a 
cloud of smoke from hell!” 

“I never heard of it before, of course,” 
said Randolph, a little staggered by the 
suddenness of the captain’s revelation, 
“but I don’t understand how men could 
disappear, one after another, in a civilized 
community and leave no trace behind 
them.’ 

“You’re as wise as anybody here on 
that.” 

“When did the first man come?” 

“Well, I disremember the exact year, 
but it must ’a’ been all of 30 years after 
she went down. I never could understand 
why they waited that long, but I begin to 
see into it now. They had to wait for a 
generation to grow up—the war, maybe, 


didn’t leave no man to take hold and run 
down the track of the fam’ly secret. Them 
fellers was all young men, every Sam 
Saplin of *’em—the last one wasn’t much 
more than a boy—and every durn one of 
them lied to me!” 

“Lied?” 

“They told me, and they told old man 
Moore, they wanted to. sound for that 
whisky. They didn’t; it was that money 
they was after. There’s either some guilt 
follerin’ that gold, Jonathan, that lies like 
a blight on that fam’ly’s name and they 
dasn’t speak of it for fear of the shame and 
disgrace, or else they was comin’ after 
something they didn’t have no right to, 
maybe in the line on down from that old 
rascal that stole it, or branchin’ from the 
feller that tried to take it from him that 
night.” 

“Maybe they thought that Moore would 
claim it himself if they uncovered their 
hands. It looks like their intention was to 
work under a false pretense and sneak the 
money out.” 

“It might ’a’ been that way, too.” 

“But what became of them? You said 
they—” 

“Dropped out of sight and sound right 
here in the Narris, and no man ever saw 
hide nor hair of any of ’em agin—but the 
last.” 

“Didn’t anybody ever come to trace 
them, and try to uncover the mystery?” 

“Yes, the one behind the other always 
come to look and inquire about the one 
ahead, at the same time he specalated 
around me and Moore. That was the way 
we come to know how they dropped out. I 
think them fellers was all one string of 
kin, come to figger it out now—not broth- 
ers, for they all had different names, or let 
on to have—but cousins, or some such, 
scattered here and there where it took 
word some time to reach ’em and round 
7em up.” 

“But maybe they didn’t drop out—may- 
be they just picked up and went off on 
some other scent without going to the 
trouble of telling where they’d gone.” 

“No,” Gregg shook his head sadly, “they 
come here and walked off the edge. Dee- 
tectives hunted ’em, but no track ever was 
picked up. It was as plain as day till they 
got here—well, it’s all done and over with, 
and no use to stir up old troubles now.” 

“You said the last man—you spoke of 
something different happening to him.” 

“He was the only one that was ever 
found. They found him in the river road 
between the head of the Narris and Moore’s 
one morning bit like a painter might ’a’ 
killed him. But, shucks, ain’t been a 
painter in here since the Indian days.” 

“A man sometimes drops dead without 
any apparent cause,” said Randolph, rather 
pitying the backwoods credulity that made 
a mystery of that. “Maybe a wolf or 
something mangled him after he was dead.” 

“Well, that could ’a’ happened,” Gregg 
admitted. “But you don’t reckon all of 
them fellers dropped dead without any ap- 
parent cause, do you, John?” 

“It surely is a mysterious case, captain.” 
He sat thinking it over, ong what 
there was to the horror of the Narris be- 
yond this one death, which might be ac- 
counted for in 50 natural ways. Presently 
he looked up, with such suddenness that 
it startled Gregg. “Who would have any 
interest in protecting the wreck from ex- 
ploration but this man Caleb Moore?” he 
asked. 

“Who knows?” the old man returned. 

Randolph could see that there was the 
neutral cautiousness in his attitude of one 
who fears that his discussion of other 
people’s feuds may involve him in them 
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against his will. “He wouldn’t have been 
obliged to go to that length to protect it, 
lying under his land at is does.” 

“No, he wouldn’t,” the old man agreed, 
“and more than that, he ain’t that kind 
of a man. He says and does in the open 
what he’s got to say and do.” He fell 
silent, staring thoughtfully at the ground. 
After a little while he roused, with a sigh 
as if these old recollections lay upon him 
heavily. “I remember that last man well,” 
he said, “he set and talked to me right 
here under this tree like you’re a talkin’ 
to me now the evening before that hap- 
pened: to him.” 

“Well, because a catamount or some- 
thing jumped on him, and more than likely 
scared him to death, it’s no argument that 
the men ahead of him were made away 
with.” Randolph argued stubbornly, with 
the hopefulness of a man laboring to con- 
vince himself. 

“Maybe not,” the captain sighed. 

“What is the general opinion, what do 
people say?” 

“Oh, same say ha’nts, some say—well, 
one thing and another, like folks do every- 
wheres.” 

“What do you think about it? How do 
you explain the last man’s death?” 

“Well, danged if here don’t come Joel 
Langworthy!” the captain said, looking up 
the road. 

* * * - 

Joel Langworthy drove into the shade 
of the elm, now long across the road, his 
fagged horses jolting along in heavy trot 
with nye heads. Langworthy rode in 
an open buggy, his coat on the seat beside 
him, his “ilte shirt gleaming in the sun, 
the shadow of his broad black hat slant- 
wise across his face. 

Randolph looked at him casually for his 
mind was full of things more important to 
him than the passing of a local genius of 
no matter what magnitude. He saw that 
Langworthy was straight and tall, an@ bore 
himself with a conscious bracing of supe- 
riority. He was a handsome dark man of 
35 or 40, with a collar to his white shirt in 
defiance of rustic Missouri fashion, and 
a senatorial string necktie done in a pre- 
cise and carefully balanced bow. His big 
hat was gray with dust, but there was no 
trace of discomfort in his seasoned faoe, 
the profile of which was singularly regu- 
lar and strong. 

Indeed, it was a profile of such uncom- 
mon quality that Randolph quickened out 
of his wandering and centered upon the 
man, now come to a stand near the well 
and exchanging greetings with Moss Gregg. 
A large nose, firm tight lips, strong, clean 
chin. Truly a man of character, thought 
Randolph, and one with a purpose in him, 
as faces tell such things when men meet 
and pass upon the way. 

It was plain that Langworthy, having 
scented a stranger at Gregg’s well from the 
bend in the road, was playing already 
above the rustic limits of the old pilot, 
perhaps in the intention of creating an 
impression of his own consequence beyond 
his merits and his fame. As he talked with 
Gregg, disposing of the long preliminaries 
which preface a Missouri conversation, he 
cast about him with quick, watchful little 
turnings of the head, as if studying the 
effect of his arrival and the refinement of 
his speech in contrast with the rude con- 
tractions and galloping trespasses of Moss 
Gregg, 

“Ye-a, it’s been a right smart time since 
I seen you, Joel,” said Gregg, repeating 
the observation for the third or fourth 
time in less than two minutes, as Lang- 
worthy sat with one foot on the step of his 





vehicle as if only waiting the termination 
of formalities to alight and wash the dust 
out of his gullet at the well. 

“Yes, it has been considerable of a spell, 
Moss,” Langworthy returned, a smile mov- 
ing his close lips, “I guess it’s been a 
month since I was past here.” 

“Well, I didn’t see you that time then, 
for it’s been longer than that. How’s 
your paw and maw, and all the folks down 
in the Narris, Joel?” 

“Very well, thank you, Moss, right well 
and hearty.” 

“Ye-a-a”—Gregg gave the word an elong- 
gation of reflectiveness that was peculiarly 
expressive and eloquent of his wonder, his 
foot on the visitor’s hub, his whisker’s in 
his palm, “it has been a_ considerable 
spell since I seen you, Joel. How’s old 
man Moore?” 

“Hearty as ever, and up and a comin’, 
Moss.” 

“Ye-a-a, they told me old man Hickman 
died a couple of weeks ago and was buried 
over at Greenwood in the Mormon ceme- 
tery. I never knowed he was a saint.” 

“Oh, yes, all of the Hickman’s are, from 
the early days.” 

“Well, well! the longer a man lives, 
sometimes, the less he knows. Ye-es, it’s 
been a right smart while since I seen you, 
Joel, it shore has. Well, light and look at 
your saddle, as the feller said. I want to 
interduce you to a son of Captain Ran- 
dolph, a man I used to pilot for away back 
in the days before you was borned.” 

Randolph went forward as Langworthy 
sprang from the buggy with a light supple- 
ness in his long body admirable for its 
quickness and grace. Langworthy gripped 
his hand fervently, and clung to it with lit- 
tle squeezes and relaxations, like a politi- 
cian who is uncertain of a man’s party 
alignment, or a professional lodge-joiner 
who is considering what grip to try. 

“I took you to be a stranger here,” he 
said, in a voice soft and winning, “the min- 
ute I saw your head above the curb when 
I made the turn.” 

He laughed over his confession of his 
sharp scrutiny, and Randolph had no 
choice but to laugh with him, there was 
something so persuasive and appealing in 
the manner of the man. 

“I suppose you know them all here, 
front and rear elevation, like you do the 
houses along the road,” Randolph said, 
vainly trying to fix Langworthy’s eyes for 
that brief, deep reading that a man who 
knows life and the men who live it can take 
of another’s soul at a first meeting, while 
its waters are still unruffled by any new 
drifts of subterfuge or deceit. 

Langworthy laughed again, but kept his 
eyes roving between Gregg and Randolph, 
holding his side-face to the stranger like a 
woman vain of some peculiar charm. 
“There are not so many of them around 
here that we don’t know every man’s stoop 
and swing of the arms,” said he. “So your 
father was captain of the Morning Star? 
Well, well! I’ve heard so much about him 
and that boat all my life—I was born with- 
in a hop, skip and jump of her—that it’s 
like meeting an old friend, Mr. Randolph. 
Will you be here long with us?” 

It was a polite way, not confined to Mis- 
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ness, as Randolph very well knew. As 
Langworthy talked, even when he asked 
that pointed question, he kept his eyes go- 
ing in that quick, small alertness, in the 
way of certain public speakers as they 
watch for the effect of their delivery. 

Gregg was drawing a fresh bucket of 
water. With Langworthy’s question he 
stopped his overhand hoisting and turned, 
speaking quickly, as if he feared that 
Randolph might discover to the visitor the 
quest that had led him there. 


“He stopped off on his way through to 
pay me a little visit,” he said. 

“Quite naturally, eminently fitting. I 
was in the hope that you’d come to set- 
tle amongst us, Mr. Randolph, and bring 
new ideas and blood into the county. We 
always welcome new blood and ideas here, 
even if we have got the name of being 
kind of slow.” 

“I may stop here some little time—if 
I like the country,” Randolph told him, 
amused over Gregg’s haste to protect him 
against what the old man plainly believed 
to be the unmatched shrewdness of Joel 
Langworthy. 

Langworthy bent to drink from the fresh 
bucket that Gregg had drawn. As he re- 
freshed himself, Randolph stepped away a 
few feet into the road, attracted by the ill- 
humored looking river with a feeling of 
trepidation and shuddering distrust such as 
no river that ran to the sea in any clime 
that he had visited ever had exercised over 
him before. He watched it shining by in 
the sun, its breadth and volume seeming 
to grow as he stood gazing on its muddy 
current. It seemed a most uncommunica- 
tive river, with no friendliness in it at a 
first meeting. Perhaps a man would learn 
to read it in time, he thought, and won- 
dered if it told anything to Moss Gregg, 
living there so near its brink that its silent 
waters were in constant view from his 
doorstep. 

“If you’re down our way, stop in,” said 
Langworthy. 

Randolph turned to thank him for the 
invitation; started, stammered, his words 
dying on his tongue. It was as if he had 
confronted one whom he had not seen be- 
fore; as if, by some necromancy, or bio- 
log ical secret of his own, Joel Langworthy 
had transformed himself into another man. 
Randolph was ashamed for his poorly hid- 
den surprise, for there was neither credit 
nor fault to give nor charge to Langworthy. 
He was as nature had made him, or mis- 
fortune had distorted him, giving him the 
cast of symmetry and beauty on one cheek, 
the mold of repulsiveness on the other. 

“Thank you. If I stay here any length 
of time I'll be glad: to stop in on you,” 
Randolph returned, trying to make amends 
by speaking frankly, and meeting Lang- 
worthy with a look in which his deform- 
ity was ignored. 

But there was a pang of disappointment, 
a feeling of sharpness as for a personal 
loss, in the discovery of the man’s infirm- 
ity, which he had concealed so skilfully 
until that moment. It was as if Lang- 
worthy had imposed his good parts on him 
to win a charitable acceptation of his al- 
most hideous fault. It was the left side of 
Langworthy’s face that was withered so, 
and blasted, as if a branding-iron had been 
laid to it, searing it and killing its beauty. 

There was a grayness over the scarred 
cheek, and it was drawn and thin. The eye 
was marred also, smaller than the other, 
and leering of brow. It was as if nature 
had branded him so and stood him forth 
to walk the world, a cruel exemplification 
of the disparity between a man’s body and 
his soul. 


But which side of him repre- 


sented body, which cheek soul? Randolph 
felt a chill sweep him as he turned that 
question, Joel Langworthy’s shadow falling 
across the road at his feet. 


Gregg stood looking after Langworth, 
as he drove away, sitting straight and co: 
sequential in his high-backed buggy, h 
whip held over his sweating, spiritle 
horses in suspended threat. 


“Yes, I reckon Joel he’d ’a’ been in co: 
gress a good while ago if both sides of h 
face looked alike,” he said. 

“It’s a terrible deformity,” said Ra 
dolph. 

“Yes, I reckon he must look kind 
awful to strangers,” Gregg admitted, “b 
we’re used to him here. We’ve seen Ji 
so often.” 

“He was always like that, was he?” 

“Borned that way.” 

“It seems a pity, a cruel infliction.” 

“It is a pity, for Joel he’s as sharp as 4 
pitchfork. That’s kep’ him down, and |’ 
not sayin’ he ain’t gone up, considerin’, t! 
start he had and all. But he’d ’a’ gon 
higher if he’d looked alike on both sides, 
even the bad side.” 

“What business is he in—or what do: 
he do?” 

“Well, Joel he lawyers around a little, 
and runs for office and buys up feeders and 
fattens for the market.” 

“Oh, he just runs for office, does he?” 

“Mainly. Once in a while we elect him 
justice of the peace, and one time he was 
judge on the county court. That ain’t 
law judge in Missouri, you know, only 
county commissioner that spends the ta 
money on roads and offices and the por 
house.” 

“IT see.” 

“Yes. But Joel aims mostly at goin’ 
down to Jeff’ City in the legislat’re. He 
runs for that more than anything.” 

“But he never has made it yet?” 

“No, Joel ain’t got up to it. It’s all right 
here in this part of the deestrict where we 
was brought up with him, but when he goes 
out campaignin’ amongst strangers it’s 
Katy-bar-the-door for Joel. If you see him 
on the good side first, he spoils it ever’ bit 
the minute he turns his head; and if you 
see the lightnin’-struck side, as I call it, 
first, you can’t git it out of your mind.” 

“That’s true—I don’t believe I’ll ever be 
able to picture him any other way. I’m 
afraid he hasn’t got much of a chance to go 
down to Jeff’ City.” 

“Oh, I don’t know; I kind o’ think Joe! 
he'll make it after he runs four or five 
times more and gits the voters all over the 
deestrict used to his looks.” 

“Does he live in the Narris? 
you speak to him about Moore.” 

“Borned down there. His daddy’s old 
Sam Langworthy—livin’ yit, spry as a hor- 
net, near 90. He come to this country 
after the war. I ferried him over down at 
New Bend 43 years ago last spring.” 

“So you’ve got him down from begin- 
ning to end.” 

“Well, mighty nigh the end, I reckon 
He can’t last more’n another 40 years, any- 
how.” Gregg smiled over his pleasantry, 
the little wrinkles around his dry eyes mu!- 
tiplying like hairs. 

“They live a long time in the Narris, do 
they?” 

“And died hard. Ye-es. Land was might) 
cheap in here after the war set the negroes 
free and nobody was left to tend it, and 
Sam he bought up a big track of it acrost 
the Narris from Caleb Moore. It was 
a place the river had took a big chunk off 
of the time it cut around out of the Nar- 
ris, and it had a lake in the front yard, you 
might say, where the river used to be. 
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That’s the Skillet Lake I spoke of a little 
while ago, but it’s nothing like it used to 
be now, mostly a streak of scum in dry 
weather, with a deep place now and then. 
Langworthy and Moore they divided the 
river bed between ’em there a long time 
ago. Old Sam he’s another queer genius; 
there’s a nest of *em down there in the 
Narris.” 

“And Joel lives down there among them 
and practices law, does he?” 

“Well, he don’t cut such a mighty streak 
practisin’ as he might. Now and then he 
gits a case, all he cares for, I reckon.” 

“Is he married?” 

“No, but he’d like to be, tarnationed 
well!” 

“I suppose it’s a hard matter for the 
girls to come to a decision on him. A 
woman wouldn’t know whether she was 
marrying one man, or two.” 

“Precious few men’s any wiser when it 
comes to Joel, ‘less it’s old man Moore. 
Moore he kind of took Joel up when he 
wasn’t much more than a boy and helped 
him git his education. I tell you, if you 
want to git a fight on your hands any day, 
just pitch into old man Moore in front of 
Joel!” 

“That’s to his credit, anyhow,” said Ran- 
dolph, thinking a great deal better of Joel 
Langworthy from that moment. “What is 
there peculiar about his father, Sam? You 
said he was another ‘genius’,” 

Gregg laughed, a little snorting short 
noise like a horse. 

“Well, sir, for a long time old Sam he 
had the distinction, you might say, of bein’ 
the only man in the Missouri valley that 
dug for gold.” 

Randolph felt a flush of heat in his face. 
He had trouble to compel the grin with 
which he met the old man’s humorous eyes, 
for he felt already that he was destined 
soon to take his place among the geniuses 
of the Narris in Captain Gregg’s classifi- 
cation. 

“But another fool has come tc beat him 
at his game,” he said. 


“Well, Jonathan”—Captain Gregg spoke 
deliberately, as if he paused mentally be- 
tween the words to feel each over before 
letting it go—“I didn’t aim for you to 
take it that way, exac’ly. Sam Langworthy’s 
gold diggin’ wasn’t the same kind you’ve 
got your head set on—he didn’t have even 
a color to toll him. Thought he had. 
Spent all he’d saved, and worked his fool 
head off and mighty nigh killed his fam’ly 
drivin’ ’em, for a good many years. If 
Joel hadn’t come of age and balked on 
him, and got named gardeen over him, I 
reckon he’d ’a’ been diggin’ yit.” 

“What made him think he could find 
gold? Where did he dig?” 

“He used to see them iron pyradees glit- 
terin’ in the sand around Skillet Lake, and 
he thought it was gold. Fool’s gold, you 
know—that’s what they call it. But shucks, 
you know better’n me, you a minin’ man.” 

“It has fooled many a man and lured 
him to a gloomy end,” Randolph said. 

“It fooled Sam, set him plumb crazy. 
He used to try to wash it out in a pan, 
and then he got the notion that if he’d tun- 
nel in the bank of the lake he’d strike a 
pocket of it and get rich all at once, so he 
went to diggin’. He made the dirt fly for 
a while, and drove back under his field no 
tellin’ how fur, for he never let anybody 
but his own family in, guarded it like it 
was full of minted money. When he didn’t 
strike any gold he kind of sensed down and 
sobered up. Well, about the time we 
thought he was cured, he had a dream that 
he found a quarter of beef in the road, and 
after that a span of mules couldn’t ’a’ held 
that old fool back. His cracked streak 
seemed to kind of take in the fam’ly, like a 
ketchin’ fever, and they all went to diggin’ 
like a passel of moles.” 


(Continued next week.) 


MEATLESS MARY. 
Mary had a little lamb, 
A fine she had to pay; 
She disobeyed her Uncle Sam 
*Twas meatless day! 
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as so often happens in canning. hh food is cheap and pienti- 
in the th a 


an 
it is searce and high in the winter. Youcan lay ina bg on ly 
while it is cheap and use it or sell it when it is high. The 
evaporator is nearly two feet high and the same in diameter. It has 
a drying capacity of over 5 square feet and will dry approximately 
100 pounds of material dail plete direct are furnished 
with each machine. 

—— The process is simple. A powerful heater supplies the heat and 
air circulation. The fumes are carried outside, while a clever arrangement distributes the heat and -——~ a 
keeps up an even drying temperature as long as necessary—two or three hours is the usual time required. 
No stewing over a hot stove. You don’t even have to watch the evaporator. 
Don't you want one of these wonderful evaporators? Yeu can easily get one free. Simply help me start 


Kibler’s All "Round Oil 


It’s easy work and ite patriotic, because Kibler’s All’ Round Oil preserves furniture, machinery, ete., 
and saves lots. It's the nation's best furniture polish, cleaner, brightener, rust preventive and leather 
reserver. It’s the great labor saver in over two million homes. It is so well known that it sells itself. 
P will give you free my wonderful evaporator for simply selling 24 bottles of this oil at 50 cents each 
(containing three times as much as the 25c size). Send me the $12.00 collected and 


Money. We trust you and take the oil back if you cannot sell it. Aet Mow. Be the 

first in = neighborhood to have noe. You nee ae surplus oe and > agen 
impl ite us to send you the oil asexplained and tell us your nearest express office. 

in a hur ‘ will send the $12 in advance we will ship 

andsome premium extra. 


THE KIBLER CO., Dept.B-5, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FREE 
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Start it going and leave it. 


The Oil With a 
Thousand Uses 


I will ship you the 
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EASY CLUBBING PLAN 


\ UAUARRERERRRERRERERERRRERERERERRRERERERERERERURERERERERRRERURERERUREREUUR URE EDD 


ANAAUUULLERERERERERRERRRRRERERERRERERERRRLRUREREREREREEEREREREDEEURURRUERRERERERRREURERED 


* 


To Find The Price of Any Club 


You can make up your own combination of 
magazines from the list below. Add the Class 
Numbers of the Magazines selected, multiply 
the sum by five and the result will be the cost. 
The price of a club cannot be less than the regu- 
lar price of any one of the magazines in the club. 

















EXAMPLE 
PRICE NAME OF PAPER CLASS 
$1.00 The Pathfinder . .... 20 
2. Christian Herald - 35 
3.00 Review of Reviews  . 45 
Total class 
REGULAR lg aa 
PRICE 4 Class Price . $5.00 
CLASS REGULAR PRICE OF SPEC’L 
NO. PATHFINDER AND PRICE 
er Nba c5s cccecunasces --$5.00 $5.00 
7 Arkansas Homestead........ 1.50 1.35 
25 American BOoy.........sece0. 2.50 2.25 
25 American Cookery.......cee0: 2.50 2.25 
40 American Magazine.......... 8.00 
8 American Poultry Advocate... 1.50 
40 Ave Maria......... eeetece ee. 3.00 
SEM, Beh kbccceskecace coos 2.00 
17 Boy’s Magazine......... eceee 2.00 
80 Breeders Gazette cosee 2.50 
20 Catholic News...... eoseee 2.00 
TO Camtusy...ccccccccese eseee 5.00 
35 Christian Herald...... eeeseee 3.00 
12 Cincinnati Enquirer (weekly) 1.75 


50 Collier's Weekly 
12 Colorado Public Schools...... 2 
Se CN vc cdicccnecccene coe 2 
80 Country Life in America..... 5 
80 Delineator........ceccecs e 2 
20 Designer 2 
27 Etude 2 


SSssss 
Polat sletad cistatet stat statadated et weal meat aad ae tata 


SSSsksse 


80 Independent.......... eccccce 5. 
12 La. School Review.......... 2.00 
25 Little Folks...... eosecsecees 2.00 
12 McCalls...... sevecccccseceess 1.75 
25 MEROREES Be ccccccececccccocese 2.50 


SESSHASERSBSSSASSsasssaxsss 








We do not guarantee these prices; same 
are subject to change without notice. 








22 Modern Priscilla 








sawedee eccces Bab 
23 Mother’s Magazine........ oe 
25 Motion Picture Magazine.... 350 
4 Mesicien Cee eeeeresesene eeeee 50 
National Geographic.,., on 3 
4 Nebraska Lo yebbeetees op 
2.50 
17 N. Y. Thrice-a-Week World.. 2.00 
16 Ohio Farmer........... eesess 2,00 
4 — bia noth eseeeanas 2.25 
arker’s School News... 25 
Be I vad cc cncccncdasccce Er 
12 People’s Home Journal...... 1.75 
8 People’s Popular Monthly.... 1.75 
35 Physical Culture............ 3.00 
30 Pictorial Review............. 2.50 
30 Popular Science Monthly.... 2.50 
18 Progressive Teacher.......... 2.25 
45 Review of Reviews.......... 4.00 
20 8. D, Educator.............. 2.25 
MM MME occ Fedcecccceda 4.00 
70 Scientific American.......... 5.00 
Lg |. SAREE pitas 5.00 
7 Southern Ruralist............ 1.50 
12 Teacher’s Journal............ 2.00 
18 Texas School Journal......... 2.25 
12 Today’s Housewife........... 1.75 
55 ave 


eee eee ee 2 ee 2 
ee 2 


eee eeeeee 


40 Youth’s Companion.......e0.. 3.00 





$9 htt BORO A CO ptt tH COE CORA RORO ROMA Intent RD BOG0 2080 2080 
SSASSSASSSSSSSAKSSSASS SaSRKRTSSSS 


The following do not club; we fill orders 
at the regular subscription price, here given. 


Cosmopolitan. ......ccsses $2.00 a year 
Country Gentleman...... aa 
Hearsts Magazine......+. 2 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 1.50" ” 
Literary Digest......... — = 


Saturday Evening Post.. 1.50 * 





we will submit best combination 
by return mail. 
lications at reduced prices. 





If you desire papers not included in 
this list, send us names of same and 
rices 
We furnish all pub- 








Send us your subscription NOW. Address 


Pathfinder Publishing Co., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


—_— 
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Automatic ee Rifle 


SP Fires 
20 Shots in & 
One Loading 


This is a regular size \}= 
agutématic revolver. 
Shoots B. B. shots ob- A 
tainablte anywhere, 
same as other rifles and obo 
_—. — - — 6 
one loading. Hand- 
ne in gun Postpd 
metal. No caps or load necessary. as it work 
» “spring and shoots with ow and ac¢ 
curacy. Simply load with 20 B ot, then 
ress the trigger. Nothing to explode — abso- 
Lovey harmless and safe. Remember, it is not 
6 mere toy, but the same size and shape asa 


AR AUTOMATIC. Sént_complete with a round of 
Shot for ONLY 26¢ postpaid. 


JohnsonSmith & Co., Dept. 821. 54 W LakeSt., Chicago 
NEW BOOK ON 


ROPE SPLICING 


Useful Knots, Hitches, Splices, etc. 
Different Knots Are Made and What They Are Used For 
MDISPENSABLE TO. EVERY MECHANIC AND RICCER 
A most practical handbook giv- 
ing complete and simple direc- 
tion for making all the most 
useful knots, hitches, rig- 
ging, splices, ete; Over 
100 illustrations. All 
about wire rope 
attachments, lash- 
ing, blocks, tackles, 
S ete. ao Heraldic Knots 
iNastrated. Of great value to 
mechanics. riggers, campers, 
Bontmen’ Price 20 cents nostpaid. 


JohnsonSmith & Co., Dept. 821. 54 W LakeSt., Chicago 


GROUND ALMONDS {) 
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Shoo Fly Plant | ‘Weather Plant 
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Tess? fice Feat sean place this ress rl ‘abi I cance. 
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ro Grows rap apidly 


@EEDS 15. wacket. 3 tor 
JohnsonSmith & Co., ‘Dept. 8 821. SS pce eee Eelntgo 


New 


“Vampi 

ping 
“Card 

Wo TEACHER NEEDED— SURPRISINGLY § saupLr evs SYSTEM 


usical Education heed not despair, ¢ 

oy sia sae grawhs ogee aes Save 
once Vam Rag 

a e Professions} Musician. Noksowledge’ of music te che Varn: 


Ra to dispense w 
ag let te The prite of 2} ht beable te digpenee wth orton 3 


‘TohnsonSmith & Co., Dept. 821. 54 W Lakest., Chicago 
LADIES PRICES SMASHED 


OR YOUR GAIN 

er + GENTS pees engraved, double hunt- 
ing or open face case, stem wind 

end set gold watch. Very fine full 

eweled movement, A GUARAN- 






































ination this latest model, relisble 
raiload style watch ,U.0.D, $3-75 
and chargés by mail or express. 
FREE. Agold plated chain and 
CELSIOR WATCH 








i” Genes Cit 
NT POSTPAID. GUARANTEED 


or money back. AMAZINGLY Low 
_— for your copy to-day 





WOMEN WANTED—U. S. GOV’T JOBS 
$100 TO $150 MONTH 


The tremendous work of the war has opened up 
thousands of clerical positions at Washington, D. C. to women. 
We advise all readers, who are interested, to immediately write 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. P97, Rochester, N. Y., for full list of 
- S. Government positions now open to you and for free book 
describing these positions.---Advt. 











(OGID INTERVALS 





Edith—How does Fred make love? 
Marie—Well, I should define it as un- 
skilled labor.—Boston Transcript. 


Peace Crank—You agree with me that 
we should not humiliate Germany? 

Tommy (from the Somme)—I do, sir! 
What I say is—shoot ’er crown prince, ’ang 
the kaiser, blow ’er blinkin’ ships out of 
the water, disband ’er army, break ’er up 
into small states, refuse to trade with ’er 
on any conditions, but don’t ’umiliate ’er! 


‘Did you see in the paper about Mrs. 
Putton-Ayres being almost overcome by 
coal gas?” 

“No, but that’s just like her. I suppose 
she was afraid people wouldn’t know they 
had coal.”—Boston Transcript. 


“You know that lock of hair I gave you 
when I was a brunette?” 

“Yes, and it does not seem appropriate 
now that you are a blond.” 

“I was going to suggest that you’d bet- 
ter bring it back and let me bleach it.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


An old fellow on his death-bed, in mak- 
ing his will, murmured to his lawyer:“And 
to each of my employees who have been 
with me 20 years or more I bequeath 
£2,000.” 

“Holy smoke! What generosity!” the 
lawyer exclaimed. 

“No, not at all,” said the sick man. “You 
see, none of them have been with me over 
a year; but it will look good in the papers, 
won't it?”—Liverpool Post. 

Some negroes were discussing the death 
of a small darky. 

The cause of the disaster was clear 
enough to one of the men. 

“De po’ chile died frum eatin’ too much 
watah-million,” he explained. 

One of the others looked his doubts. 
“Huh,” he grunted scornfully, “dar ain’t no 
such thing as too much watah-million.’ 

“Well, den,” remarked the first, “dar 
wasn’t enuff boy.”—Life. 


“Miss Jones,” said the hostess, “permit 
me to introduce Mr. Hogg, author of those 
delightfully clever poems you must have 
read.” 

“IT am glad to meet Mr. Hogg,” said the 
young woman. “Pardon the question, but 
is that your real name?” 

“Certainly,” said Hogg, bristling up, “Did 
you think it was my pen name?”—Boston 
Transcript. 


He—I feel like 30 cents. 
She—How things have gone up since the 
war.—Purple Cow. 


Bobbie’s mother had just taken out her 
winter garments. 

“Ma,” said Bobbie, “what did the moths 
live on before Adam and Eve wore ciothes?” 
—Awgwan. 


“Confound it!” exclaimed the birdman of 
2674 A. D. 

“°*Smatter pop?” asked the night owl. 

“Oh, I was going to fly out a little with 
the boys last night, but my wife stuck my 
wings full of molasses and I couldn’t fly 
any farther than the Y. M. C. A.!”—Rich- 
mond Times Dispatch. 


For non-committal brevity of speech, 
commend us, if you please, to the Yankee 
lord of the soil. One such, who was re- 


cently making a visit to the city, was 
knocked down in the street by an automo- 
bile. A sympathizing crowd instantly sur- 
rounded him, with condolences and ques- 
tions. 

“Are you hurt, my friend?” kindly asked 
a gentleman who was first among the res- 
cuers, as he helped the sufferer to his feet 
and brushed the mud and dust from his 
clothes. 

“Well,” came the cautious reply, “it ain’t 
done me no good.”—Puck. 


Robbie’s grandfather was a veteran of 
the Civil war, and in talking to his little 
grandson about the battles he said: “Near- 
ly a generation and a half ago, Robbie, my 
head was grazed by a bullet in the battle 
of Chickamauga.” 

Robbie looked at the bald pate of his 
grandsire attentively and said: “Not much 
grazing there now, is there?”—Grit. 


A pretty girl at an evening party was 
bantering a genial bachelor on his rea- 
sons for remaining single. 

“No-oo, I never was exactly disappointed 
in love,” he said. “I was what you might 
call discouraged. You see, when I was very 
young I became very much enamored of a 
young lady of my acquaintance. I was 
mortally afraid to tell her of my feeling, 
but at length I screwed up my courage to 
the proposing point. I said, ‘Let’s get mar- 
ried.’ And she said, ‘Why, who’d have us?’” 


“And the name is to be?” asked the min- 
ister as he approached the baptismal font 
with the baby in his arms. 

“John Jellicoe Douglas Haig Lloyd 
George Bonar Law Smithers.” 

“Dear me!” said the minister, turning to 
the sexton. “A little more water, Mr. 
Jones, if you please!”—London Tit-Bits. 


“Young Gabber made quite a long speech 
at the club forum last night.” 

“What was he talking about?” 

“He didn’t say.”—Judge. 


“What kind of meat have you this morn- 
ing?” asked the husband, of the butcher. 

“The best steak we have ever had, sir,” 
replied the butcher. “Here you are, sir; 
as smooth as velvet and as tender as a 
woman’s heart.” 

The husband looked up and said: “I'll 
take sausage.” 


After Friday had again become domiciled 
in an inhabited country, he was often 
heard to remark that he seldom slept 
soundly while on the island because Rob- 
inson Crusoe.—Op’r. 


THE EASIEST SOLUTION. 


District Attorney Swann was _ taiking 
about New York’s moral crusade. “We get 
suggestions for this difficult crusade,” he 
said, “that remind me of the algebra story. 

“Little Willie was poring over his books 
one evening, when his father bent over him 
complacently and said: ‘Can’t I help you, 
son ?’ 

“‘T wish you would, father,’ said Willie. 
T’ve got an algebra problem here, and it’s 
awful hard.’ 

“ ‘Algebra, eh?” The father looked rather 
dubious. ‘Well, let’s see her,’ 

“So little Willie handed her over. The 
problem read: ‘If A does a piece of work in 
11 days, and B does it in two days, how 
long would it take them to do it together?’ 

“The old man frowned. Then he said: 
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‘What makes you think this is algebra, 
oy ?’ 

" “ ‘Because,’ said Willie, ‘it’s got an A and 
a B in it,’ 

“His father frowned harder than ever. 
‘Well, he finally said, ‘the only proper 
thing to do in a case of this kind is, of 
course to fire A’ ”—Washington Star. 





R. CRUSOE. 


When Robinson Crusoe was wrecked all 
alone 
On an island far out in the sea, 
He didn’t sit down on the sands with a 
groan 
And murmur, “Poor, unlucky me!” 
He started to work right away with a will 
And builded the first bungalow; 
And he fashioned some tools and so man- 
aged to till 
Some ground that a garden might grow. 


Whatever he needed he made for himself 
From things that were lying at hand— 
Umbrella or shoes or a head-bumping shelf 
For the winter preserves he had canned. 
Some people, thus stranded, would lie down 

and sob 
And presently perish, no doubt. 
*Twas the way Mr. Crusoe got down to his 
job 
That made him worth writing about. 
—W. G. Doty, in New York Times. 


AT THE BARBER’S. 


An old gentleman was being shaved by 
a barber who had evidently become un- 
nerved by the previous night’s dissipation. 
Finally he cut the gentleman’s chin. The 
latter looked up at the man reproachfully 
and said: 

“You see, my man, what comes of hard 
drinking.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the barber, consolingly, 
“it makes the skin tender.”—Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 





“Don’t you patronize the hotel barber 
any more?” 

“No. He’s too absent-minded. Last time 
I went in for a shave he pinned a news- 
paper around my neck and handed me a 
towel to read.” 





“Why do you insist on telling me those 
horrible stories of ghosts and robbers 


Did You Ever 
Stop to Think 


what the position of America will be 
after the war? 


And Then 


what your own position will be? 

You can build the foundation of your 
own independence through judicious 
investment in securities of established 
American enterprises, listed on public 
stock markets and now paying 


Dividends Up to 18% 


You can make your investment in any 
amounts from $100 to $10,000 and can 
make your payments in ten monthly in- 
stalments. Make your savings earn 
money for you. 

The current issue of our free Booklet, *"Market Topics” 
describes several carefully chosen investments yielding 
a large dividend return and with excellent prospects 
for an advance in Market Price. 


Ask for Booklet P3 


W. L. FLEMING, 


Stock Broker and Dealer in Securities, 


50 Broad Street, NEW YORK 











































































while you are cutting my hair?” said a 
long-suffering customer to a talkative hair- 
dresser. 

“I’m very sorry, sir,” replied the barber, 
“but you see, when I tell stories like that 
to my customers their hair stands on end, 
and it makes it ever so much easier to 
cut.”—Tit-Bits. 





THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 
He-—I have—er—something to ask you— 
er—something very close to my heart, and 
—er—er 
She—I’ll bet I can guess what it is! 
He—Ah! you have divined! You know! 
You—er 
She—Yes, you want to ask me where I 
put your hat when you came in.—Grit. 














He (proudly)—One of my ancestors was 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

Girls Mother—That’s very nice, but I 
don’t believe that fact would suffice to 
make my daughter happy. What can you 
do yourself in the way of signing checks? 
—Boston Transcript. 





Gladys’s beau took her youngest sister, 
Mabel, aside and confided in her as fol- 
lows: “Now, I am going to tell you some- 
thing, Mabel. Do you know that last night, 
at your party, your sister promised to mar- 
fy me? I hope you'll forgive me for tak- 
ing her away?” 

“Forgive you, Mr. Sparks,” said Mabel. 
“Of course I will. Why, that’s what the 
party was for!”’—New York Times. 

















HEUMATISM | 


RECIPE 


I will gladly send any Rheumatism sufferer a 
Simple Herb Recipe Absolutely Free that Complete- 
ly Cured me of a terrible attack of muscular and 
inflammatory Rheumatism of long standing after 
everything else I tried had failed me. I have given 
it to many sufferers who believed their cases hope- 
less, yet they found relief from their suffering by 





taking these simple herbs. It also relieveg Sciatica 
ae: as well as Neuralgia, and is a Wonderful 
lood purifier, 


You are most welcome to this Herb 
Recipe if you will send for it at once. I believe 
you will consider it a God-Send after you have put 
it to the test. There is nothing injurious contained 
in it, and you can see for yourself exactly what 
you are taking. I will gladly send this Recipe— 
absolutely free—to any sufferer who will send 
name and address. W, K. SUTTON, 2650 Magnolia 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 





27 Years the Enemy of Pain 





HEADACHE 
TABLETS 





Women's Aches enaIlls, 
Rheumatic ana Sciatic Pains 
Pain! 46 erer Where 


Sh Jour Druggist for AL Tablets 
See Monogram ff an the Genuine 


The Antikamnia Chemical Co.,St. Loule 





Secure a Promotion NOW! 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau needs several hundred 
teachers for excelient positions paying good salaries 
in colleges: nermal schools, high schools, grade 
schools, rural schools, and special positions in 
Manual Training. Commercial, Music, Physical Edu- 
eation, Athleties, etc. Registration only $2.00, in- 
cluding one of America’s best educational journals, 
The Ohio Teacher one year. Address Dr. Henry G. 
Williams. Director. 104 N. 3rd St.. Columbus, Ohio. 
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ctor — Primary Plans 


The Best National Publication for Teachers 





INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS is everywhere 


the formost educational magazine in the world, 










































































Subscription Price $1.50 per year 


plied. 
popularity. 
for $1.50; or in combination: 





by far excelling all other educational journals in size, circulation, 
character of contents and helpfulness to teachers. It is published 
monthly during the school year from September to June inclusive, 
and each number is filled with the choicest and best educational 
material obtainable. 


The contents are adapted to the daily needs of teachers of all 
grades and of rural schools, and comprise Methods, Aids and Sug- 
gestions in English, Literature, Dramatization, Composition, Arith- 
metic, Geography, History, Spelling, Picture Study, Agriculture, 
Drawing, Penmanship, Hygiene, Busy Work and many other topics. 


The contributors to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans are se- 
lected from the most successful educators and teachers in their 
respective branches and their articles present the latest and most 
approved methods in use in the schoolroum. 

Particular attention is given to illustrations, which include 
full page drawings for Busy Work, Construction Work, Cut Outs, 
Language Lessons, Designs for Calendars, Borders, Blackboard 
Drawings, etc. Page and double page Poster Patterns are a dis 
tinctive feature, with full size figures for reproduction and cut 
out. Large size pictures for Picture Study are given with small 
pictures for pupils’ use. Each number contains several pages of 
Entertainment Material, consisting of Plays, Exercises, Pieces to 
Speak, Music and Programs for Special Days. The Teachers Ex- 
change and Help-One-Another Club is a most valuable department. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is enthusiastically endorsed 


by Superintendents, Principais and leading educators everywhere. It is thoroughly practical io every 
respect and an indispensable aid to teachers who are desirous of enhancing their success. 


Special Combination Offer 


Primary Plans in combination with the Pathfinder, at a bargain price. 
compares with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in quantity, variety and helpfulness of matter sup- 
That fully one-third of the teachers in America are subscribers to it speaks volumes for its 

We furnish the Pathfinder one year for $1.00; Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year 


We feel particularly fortuhate in being able to give 
our readers an opportunity to secure Normal Instructor 
No other educational journal 


Normal Instructor-Pri Pl | , $1.50) 
The Pathinden ay Plans, } year, $1.59} Som $2.25 
Address: THE PATHFINDER PUBLIS 


HING CO., - = WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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“How I Save 51” on Typewriters” 


*‘Formerly the typewriters used in our office were priced at $100 each. Now 
we buy Olivers at $49. This saving of half means a great deal to us because 
we use so many machines. If any typewriter is worth $100, it is this Oliver 
Nine, which we buy direct from the maker. After using Olivers we will never 
go back to $100 machines. It is pure waste.’’ 


Wea OLIVER Typewritersfe 


$100 Over 600,000 Sold 349 
fae Oliver Typewriter Company now sells direct. It has dis- 








Among Our 
Customers Are: 
United States Steel 

Corporation. 
Montgomery Ward 
& Company 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Works 
Pennsylvania Rail- 
road 
Lord & Thomas 
Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
National Cloak & 
Suit Company 
New York Edison Co. 
Cluett,Peabody & Co. 
National City Bank 
of New York 
Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx 


Encyclopedia _ Brit- 
annica 


carded old and wasteful ways. Formerly we had 15,000 salesmen 

and agents. We maintained expensive offices in 50 cities. These, 

and other costly practices, amounted to $51.00, which the purchaser 
had to pay. 

Our new way saves this $51 and so 

we sell brand new Oliver Nines for $49, 


features which attract. It is greatly simplified 
in construction, having 2000 fewer parts. It is 
noted for its freedom from trouble, great dura- 
bility and easy operation. 


Why Be Wasteful? 


Whether you use 1 typewriter or 100, this new 
Oliver plan saves you half. 


This is the exact $100 machine—not 
a change has been made. Such is our 
$2,000,000 guarantee. 





American BridgeCo. 
Otis Elevator Co. 

Diamond Match Co. 
Fore River Ship 


Building Corpora- 
tion 

Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica 

Corn Products Re- 
fining Company 

Boston Elevated Ry. 





The entire facilities of The Oliver 
Typewriter Company are devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture and distri- 
bution of Oliver Typewriters. 


Free Trial 


Merely mail us the coupon and we will send 


you an Oliver for five days’ free trial. Try it 


at your office or at home. If you decide to 
keep it, pay us at the rate of $3 per month. If 


. No machine does better work. No typewriter 
is speedier. None are more satisfactory in the 
long run than the Oliver Nine. 


All this you can know for yourself very 
easily. You are your own salesman and decide 
for yourself. 


Read the coupon. Note how simple our plan 
is. Then mail it today for either a free trial 
Oliver, or our amazing book entitled “The High 
Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Rem- 
edy.” With the latter we send an illustrated 
catalog describing the Oliver in detail. 














you return it, we will gladly refund the trans- 
portation charges. Old machines are accepted in exchange at fair valuation. 


We hope to be able to maintain the $49 price. But, if the cost of 
materials and labor continues to go up, we may be forced to increase 
this price. We do not wish to. We do not expect to. But we advise 
you to act now to be certain of getting your Oliver Nine at $49. 


The Oliver Nine has the standard keyboard. So any operator may 
turn to it without the slightest hesitation. And it has a dozen other 


The Oliver Typewriter Company, 
1285 Oliver Typewriter Bidg. Chicago, lll. 


peter erlee erleeten atlanta erleat artes eter ler eels | 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 

1285 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, lll. 
Bea me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. 


If I keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. 
The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


Which for you? Check one or the 
other item on the coupon now. 
Canadian Price, 

$62.65 


Save 


Half ‘ex 





My shipping point is 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose 
to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the 
end of five days. 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your 
book—‘‘The high cost of Typewriters—The reason and the 
Remedy,"’ your de luxe catalog and further information. 





Name 





Street Address 





City State 
Pitti tte 








